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The odd case the 6-sided coffee cans 


of the barnacles, it was a can 
of coffee, sure enough. 

The married couple from Warren, 
Ohio, who found it on the beach at 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, could plain- 
ly read the label. They had found it just 
above the high-tide mark. That, plus 
the encrusted barnacles, told them it 
had been washed up from the sea. 


ENEMY ACTION 


This happened on June 4th, 1942— 
the height of the close-in submarine 
warfare off the Atlantic Coast. 
Before June was over, a total of 
twenty cans of a well-known brand of 
coffee had been found in the vicinity 
—all intact, all covered with barnacles. 
and—this is a curious part—all six- 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY new york - cHicac 


For food—no other container protects like the ca 


sided, instead of round, in shape. 

It was never known on what ship 
this coffee was sunk, but the can code 
numbers showed it had been packed 
about a year before in Houston, Texas; 
and pressure tests at American Can 
Company’s laboratories proved the 
cans had been about 1500 feet under 
water. 

The pressure tests also revealed that 
such cans under such pressure usu- 
ally become 6 or 7 sided. 


DRANK IT 


Both the people, who found the coffee 
in Florida, and American Can scien- 
tists opened the vacuum cans and made 
coffee with the contents. 


The coffee was fresh. The cans had 


“held.” No air or water had harmed 
the cans’ contents because of the cans’ 
protection and vacuum pack! 


MORAL 


The extraordinary punishment these 
vacuum cans received is something 
that happens once: in a business life- 
time. The moral, however, is plain: Vo 
other container protects like the can—in 
this case, a Canco can. 

For only Canco has the facilities for 
research and product development 
which made the coffee can and many 
other types of containers possible, 
practical, and commercial. 

A Canco representative will gladly 
explain to you the benefitsof doing busi- 
ness with the leader in metal packages. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Leading in Capacity. Performance. 
Labor-Saving and Easy Maintenance 
CHCO Tomato Juice Equipment 


Froop PACKERS recognize the 
amazing efficiency of CRCO- 


American Juice lines . . . the reten- 
tion of full color and flavor . . . plus 
the reduction in man-hours that is 
vitally essential today. CRCO can 
supply everything from the Field 
Conveyor and Washer on through the 
line to the final labeling and casing 


operation in the warehouse. Send for 


the special Tomato Juice Bulletin 
giving details and flow charts of the 


ideal Tomato ProductionsLine. 


THE BEST 
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CRCO-American Chopper Pumps 

The quickest and most efficient method of moving tomatoes 
in the juice line. After cutting the fruit into small pieces, 
they are pumped directly to the Pre-Heater. Chopper-Pumps 
are available in various sizes. 


CRCO-American Extractors 

CRCO-American Extractors are simple in operation and will 
recover 75% to 90% of the juice at capacities up to 60 
gallons per minute, dependiug on the model employed. They 
operate entirely by pressure but are so designed that they will 
not break seeds even at the maximum recovery point. A single, 
simple adjustment controls the pressure and an automatic 
safety device releases all pressure if some hard foreign sub- 
stance enters the Extractor. 


CRCO American Pre-Heaters 


CRCO-American Vacuum Steam Design Pre-Heaters insure 
full-flavored Tomato Juice in greater quantity at lowered 
labor and maintenance cost. They are faster, require less 
attention because they are entirely automatic and they heat | 
evenly without danger of over-heating, burning-on or scorch- 
ing. The thermostatic controls’ are quick, positive and 
always automatic. Available in single or double-tube models 
in any length for any desired capacity. 


Niagara Fabls New. York 


ears ead in icieney 
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INCIDENTALLY, DID YOU 
SPOT THIS MONTH'S 
CONTINENTAL AD? 


It’s full page and in four colors! Runs in lead- 
ing magazines! Tells all about Continental’s 
wide variety of products for home and in- 
dustry. Through its one policy—‘“‘best in 
quality, best in service’—the Continental 
family grows bigger and bigger. 
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EDITORIALS 


tion, that could be the theme song of the can- 

ning industry as it enters into the 1946 season, 
one which promises to be a record for all time, not 
alone in size of production but in ability to quickly sell 
its output, and at profitable prices. Seldom in the 
history of this old industry could it have been said 
that there was little or no price competition as can be 
said now; the one, single drawback—and that in the 
opinion of only some of the industry—-is the return of 
OPA. They will find, however, that this OPA will 
prove as helpful as it did during the war, in that it 
limits competition, and avoids the runaway market 
prices that would ultimately only call down upon the 
industry severe retribution. It sets a ceiling upon 
prices, yes, but that ceiling is high enough to accom- 
modate the vast majority, and proves irksome only to 
those special cases which are always to be found. But 
above everything it staves off the day of inflation, and 
all good market students long ago learned that that is 
all to the good. Prices that show a fair return of 
profit, day in and day out, are far to be preferred to 
a sudden spurt to high levels, and then a sickening 
thud downward, which has always followed an infla- 
tion. The gambler likes to play for the high stakes, 
and while that may be intensely human, business long 
ago learned that is not good on the long pull. 

Demand is so strong for more of almost everything 
than can possibly be produced that unless a restrain- 
ing hand be held upon prices the market could easily 
be wrecked. Canned foods profit most from a steady, 
firm market, at prices which show fair profits, as all 
old operators know. And there is no inclination on the 
part of buyers to beat down prices below a fair return 
to the sellers. That may sound strange, but the buyers 
cannot lay the flattering unction to their souls that 
they are being “good fellows’ to thus act: they need 
more goods than they can get their hands upon, and 
they know that they can sell all that they get, and they 
are not haggling about prices. If they try that, some 
one else steps up and takes the goods while they argue 
and they may have to go without. It is a most unusual 
market in that sense, but it will continue to be such so 
long as the buying public has the money and the appe- 
tite for the goods—and that is down for a long stay, 
we honestly believe. 

John D. Small, Civilian Production Administrator, 
reported this week that the country’s industrial output 
rose to a new post-war hig during June, and gave it 
as his opinion that July would show an all-time post- 
war record, using December 1941 as a basis of com- 


th WE ROLL ALONG—Without ques- 
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parison. And if they work, as they are, they must eat, 
and that calls for oodles of canned foods of every kind. 
With the 1946 canning season just getting well under- 
way that presents a most encouraging picture. 

We might cite the results of the early tomato can- 
ning season down in the Rio Grande Valley, where this 
operation usually fires the opening gun. They have 
finished that pack down there with an approximated 
3,000,000 cases, and they say that it has all been sold— 
almost hot off the tables. And if reports are correct 
there was not a case of canned tomatoes in the lot. If 
tomato products sell in that manner what would 
canned tomatoes do? They would be sold before they 
were packed, and taken as rapidly as they could be 
shipped; and what is equally important they would go 
right into consumption, with not a scintilla of accumu- 
lation on the retail grocer’s shelf. How is the industry 
to catch up with such demand? Remember canned 
foods are supposed to be the preservation of the sea- 
son’s surplus for use in the bleak months of winter 
when there are no supplies—that is canned foods 
packed out of this season’s crops are supposed to tide 
the market over during the bleak Fall and winter 
months, or until the next season’s crops are ready. 
These southern packed tomatoes were a welcome relief 
to the market, and the packs were larger than some 
few years ago anyone ever dreamed they could be, but 
like old Mose’s Christmas when he dropped the bottle 
of gin he was taking home for the celebration, “Christ- 
mas don’ come and gone.” 


DECONTROL—The Senate has confirmed the three- 
man Decontrol Board, whose job it will be to determine 
the future of price control, or at least to attempt to 
keep prices upon an even keel. These men are: Roy L. 
Thompson, Chairman, Daniel W. Bell and George H. 
Mead. They have been selected by the President, and 
they have a hard job ahead of them. To paraphrase 
an old axiom (“one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison”) one man’s price is another man’s loss—and 
with full honesty of opinion in every case. Costs have 
been discussed since man can remember but no Cost 
Committee that we ever saw set up in this industry— 
and we have seen many—ever came through with a 
workable or even believable program. Because no two 
canners’ costs can be the same, except by accident. 
And if you take the extreme high or the dismal low, 
you will get resounding objections from all sides. 

Some. years ago, when the prices of tomatoes were 
more or less in the dumps, the brokers claiming that 
5714c was cost, and most canners felt: sure 6214¢ at 
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least was cost, an old and experienced canner came to 
our desk to honestly argue that 2s standard tomatoes 
cannot be packed for less than 7214c per doz. He 
ought to have known for he had been in the game for 
many years and had seen all the ups and downs of the 
market (but always seemed to make money, because 
he sold his tomatoes when he thought it was the time, 
and was not forced to sell to meet some banking pres- 
sure). Efforts to obtain what might be actual costs 
have been numerous, and honest, but never satisfac- 
tory in their decision. You get back where we started. 
The Greeks had a motto: “Know thyself,” and we rec- 
ommend that as a pricing basis when you come to 
sell—if you can resist the present temptation—yea, 
more the present possibility—to get all the market 
will bear. 


CEILINGS—Price Administrator Paul A. Porter 
emphasized that under the Price Control Extension 
Act of 1946 signed by the President July 25, all ceilings 
go back to where they were on June 30, except where 
the new law specifically makes other provisions, these 
restored ceilings will serve as the basis for any adjust- 
ments made necessary as a result of the new act or 
because of any adjustments in process on June 30. 

All industries and businesses, buyers and sellers 
covered by OPA price schedules, regulations or orders 
on June 30, Mr. Porter pointed out, are now automati- 
cally subject to those same regulations as if the new 
act had become law on June 30. 


Approximately 40 per cent of all foods remain under 
control; the Administrator said. It is erroneous to 
assume that all agricultural commodities are removed 
from price control until the Secretary of Agriculture 
certifies on September 1 items which are in short sup- 
ply. The Act exempts livestock, milk, cottonseed, soy- 
beans, poultry and eggs or food or feed products manu- 
factured in whole or substantial part from them, along 
with grains and livestock or poultry feeds made from 
grains. 


Until September 1, Mr. Porter emphasized, all agri- 
culturai commodities now under ceilings will remain 
under ceilings unless decontrolled. OPA will very 
shortly announce special actions to cover changes in 
subsidies and other factors relating to coffee, flour, 
corn meal and wet corn milling products. 


Under the major OPA food regulations, all sellers 
go back to their June 30 ceilings until notified of 
changes in their suppliers’ ceilings. 


OPA is announcing a number of ceiling price in- 
creases, decontrol actions, and miscellaneous actions 
which were under consideration on June 30 before the 
old price control act expired. These actions are based 
on standards in existence at that time, and do not 
relate to the new law just signed by the President. 
Any adjustments for the commodities affected required 
by the new Act will be made as promptly as possible. 


COST-PLUS PRICES—OPA July 26 issued a sup- 
plementary order providing methods by which sellers 
operating under cost-plus regulations shall figure their 
prices. The action relates to all manufacturers, proc- 


essors, service suppliers, wholesalers and retailers 
whose ceilings are set through application of mark-ups 
to the cost of goods and covers those situations where 
goods were delivered to them July 1 to July 25. 

These sellers, like all other sellers, must in general 
go back to June 30 as a basis for their calculations. 
The supplementary order provides that they must de- 
termine their lawful ceilings for sales on the basis of 
their last costs incurred before June 1, 1946, or on 
their suppliers’ ceiling price as authorized by any OPA 
action issued before August 15, 1946, and in effect at 
or before the time the goods are sold. However, the 
costs used for pricing purposes must not in any case 
exceed the actual costs paid by the sellers. 

Sellers pricing their goods on the basis of their sup- 
pliers’ ceilings prices must obtain written statements 
of these maximum prices from their suppliers before 
they may deliver these goods. 

The fact that some price increases for particular 
commodities were about ready for issuance on June 30 
is the reason for the provision allowing sellers to use 
ceiling prices fixed for suppliers by OPA before 
August 15. 

In a number of instances increases put into effect 
during the period following June 30 are those which 
OPA would have authorized if the Act had not expired. 
OPA expects that all such actions will be issued by 
August 15, and considers that sellers operating under 
cost-plus regulations should be allowed to reflect these 
increases, when granted, in their own ceilings. 


The July 26 supplementary order does not apply to 
commodities priced under the major food mark-up 
regulations. These regulations already contain similar 
provisions covering reimposition of ceilings on com- 
modities which have been suspended or otherwise tem- 
porarily removed from price control. 


The order is entitled Supplementary Order 171— 
How Sellers Are To Treat Costs Incurred During the 
Period July 1 to July 25, 1946, effective July 26, 1946. 

Commenting generally on the re-establishment of 
price and rent ceilings at June 30 levels, OPA Admin- 
istrator Paul Porter said: 

“When it appeared certain that the Country faced a 
period during which there would be no legal price con- 
trol, we very quickly advised business and industry 
that price increases that might occur during the inter- 
lude without a statute would not afford a basis for 
permanent increases. 


“President Truman, in his radio message to the 
country on June 19, called upon businessmen, pro- 
ducers and landlords to adhere to existing regulations, 
pointing out that it would be contrary to their own 
interest to embark upon a reckless inflation. 

“The Congress, likewise, has indicated its intent that 
we should return to the price and rent levels in exis- 
tence on June 30. 

“Accordingly, we shall follow the general principle 
that we shall not rush to the rescue of sellers who paid 
high. prices in anticipation of unloading at still higher 
prices. 

“Problems arising from re-control of major food 
products will be dealt with as and when they occur.” 
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Rodent and Insect Food Plants 


The very latest in plant sanitation methods taken with permission from a pro- 
ject sponsored by National Canners Association and used for the cur- 
riculum of the special plant sanitation course at the University of California. 


RODENTS 


I. REASONS FOR COMBATING 

A. Rodents destroy food, damage 
wood, paper, and construction materials. 
They cause more damage than fire and 
hurricane combined. 

B. Rodents carry diseases, a few of 
which are: typhus, plague, Salmonella 
infection. 

C. Rodents are spread by commerce 
and go anywhere man goes. The pres- 
ence of rodents in food plants indicates 
poor housekeeping and poor manage- 
ment. Rodent contamination easily finds 
its way into the product. 


II. VARIETIES USUALY ENCOUNTERED 
AND HABITS 

A. Norway Rat. Gray-brown, 16 in. 
over-all length, 1-114 lb. Most important 
rodent, seldom above ground-floor levels, 
found in lowland areas, residences, 
farms, warehouses, garbage dumps, 
sewers, etc. Lives close to man, fond of 
water, good swimmer. 

B. Black Rat. Black. 

C. Roof Rat. Gray-brown. These lat- 
ter two rodents primarily inhabit upper 
areas of buildings except when Norway 
rat is absent; average over-all length 15 
in., seldom over '% lb., climb readily, ex- 
tremely agile. 

Rats are sly, nocturnal, seldom seen 
in open spaces, prefer to move along 
walls, piping, or behind or underneath 
other objects. Rat becomes adult in 4 
months; continues growth until 18 
months; has a life span of 3-5 years; 
and may breed in all seasons. Gestation 
period is 21-25 days. Female may pro- 
duce 3-12 litters annually, average 3-6. 
Number of young per litter varies from 
6-22, average 10. Food supply, age, 
climate, condition of female are con- 
trolling factors. 


D. House Mouse. 1 oz. weight, 7 in. 
over-all length. Mice mature in three 
months, gestate in 19-21 days. Many 
litters can be produced in a year; 2-9 
young per litter, average 5-6. 


E. Squirrels, Gophers, Moles, and 
other miscellaneous wild rodents some- 
times cause damage to agricultural areas. 
Compared with rats and mice, they are 
not as important in extent of habitat and 
amount of damage, and they are not 
prone to live in close proximity to man. 
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From 
“A Sanitation Manual 
for Food Industries” 

84 pages, Price $1.00 
Published by 
University of California Press 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


III. PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE ELIMI- 
NATION OF RODENT INFESTATIONS 

A. Causes of infestations within a 
plant— 

1. Accessible food. This results from 
(a) poor storage of raw products, (b) 
improper cleaning of equipment, (c) 
laxity in general cleaning of plant, (d) 
carelessness in disposal of lunch scraps. 

2. Accessible nesting facilities. These 
are a result of (a) structural features 
of building such as double walls, floors, 
ceilings, attics, and other unprotected 
dead spaces; (b) poor arrangement of 
equipment, creating concealed spaces; 
(c) improper stowage of stores; (d) 
careless disposal of trash; (f) laxity in 
cleaning of plant. 

8. Easy entry. Even though rodents 
within a plant are exterminated, new 
infestations will move in from neighbor- 
ing premises if entry is not barred. 


4. Infested environs may contribute 
inexhaustibly to rodent population as in 
waterfront areas, low-class residential 
areas, vicinities of freight terminals, or 
warehouse districts. 

B. Determination of plan of attack 
against rodents and against causes of 
infestation. 


1. Extermination of rodents by killing 
alone is generally of limited effective- 
ness because of infestation from sur- 
rounding premises. Community clean-up 
campaigns are of only transitory benefit. 
Therefore, the problem lies almost en- 
tirely within the plant and is twofold: 
(a) prevention of reinfestation from 
without, and (b) extermination of ro- 
dents within the plant. 

2. Prevention of reinfestation from 
without the plant would mean complete 
ratproofing of the premises. This may 
not be feasible except in certain new 
buildings, and it may not be necessary 
if the important food storage and pro- 
cessing areas can be isolated and rat- 
proofed and if strict general sanitation 
is practiced. 


3. Extermination of rodents within 
the plant involves not only killing, which 
may be very difficult to accomplish com- 
pletely, but also elimination of the pri- 
mary causes of infestation: (a) food, 
and (b) harborage. Denial of food to 
rodents depends on ratproof storage of 
food stocks, careful handling of foods to 
prevent spillage, effective cleaning of 
equipment, thorough housecleaning of en- 
tire plant, sanitary disposal of wastes. 
Denial of harborage to rodents depends 
upon eliminating or ratproofing dead 
spaces in the structure of the building, 
arrangement of equipment and stores to 
prevent concealed areas, prompt and ef- 
fective disposal of trash. 


IV. METHODS 

A. Ratproofing involves construction 
and maintenance of buildings or parts of 
buildings so that no rodents can enter, 
and requires continuing attention since 
proper use of structures is as much a 
part of the program as original construc- 
tion. 

1. Solid concrete or masonry is best 
permanent ratproof construction and re- 
quires little upkeep. Ratproofing must 
be practicable and not too drastic. 

2. No surfaces of floor, walls, or over- 
head should have any openings of more 
than °4 inch which are not protected by 
hardware screens, gratings, or doors. All 
exposed outer surfaces must be made of 
materials which rats cannot gnaw. 
Floors should be concrete, foundations or 
curtain walls 2 feet into ground, venti- 
lators screened with hardware cloth, 
metal pipes, and conduits cemented in 
place. ‘ 
3. Doors and windows tight-fitting 
and closed when not in use. Where 
rodents are particularly bad and ware- 
house doors must stand open for long 
periods, half doors with sheet metal face, 
hinged to swing either way, have been 
effective in excluding rats. Broken drain 
coverings are entrances for rats. 

4. Double walls provide passage from 
one level to another; also ideal nesting 
spots. They should either be eliminated 
or stopped by inserting metal or concrete 
at bottom of wall between joists and 
studs. 

5. Trees should be trimmed away 
from buildings and wires. 

6. Flour, sugar, and other ingredients 
should be stored in ratproof rooms. 

7. See chapter v, “Construction and 
Equipment”; also see Bibliography for 
additional informe*ion, 
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B. Rat Killing— 

1. Poison is an _ effective weapon 
against rodents. Poisons are dispensed 
in various ways. Box-type feeders admit 
only rodents and shield bait from other 
animals and men. Small “torpedoes” 
made of waxed paper 4 in. square with 
bait wrapped within are sometimes used. 
Milder poisons are considered undepend- 
able. Newer poisons are being developed. 

a. Precautions: 

1) Poison baits must be kept out of 
food-preparation areas. 

2) State Department of Health should 
be consulted before using poison; some 
states require licensing of persons using 
poisons. 

3) Management should be fully in- 
formed. 

4) Responsible and trained person 
must be in charge of work. Strict ac- 
count of poison should be kept. Record- 
ing of location and daily collection of 
baits is suggested. Custody of poisons 
is important. 

5) Collected baits must be permanently 
disposed of where no harm can result. 
Burn or bury if necessary. 

6) The possibility that poison may 
reach food products must always be kept 
in mind. 


b. Thallium Sulfate. Cumulative poi- 
son, high toxicity, no odor or taste or 
warning property, slow-acting (72 
hours). Most effective poison but dan- 
gerous to use; some states limit its use 
to authorized persons. Sample bait: 
Thallium sulfate % oz.; water 1 large 
cup; corn syrup % cup; bacon 12 0oz.; 
glycerine, few drops. Warm, stir well. 
Slice 2 loaves of bread thinly, Spread 
poison evenly over each slice firmly, 
pressing into bread. Cut bread into 
small squares, place several in a heap. 

ce. Arsenic (As:0;). I gram of 10 per 
cent arsenic mixture is lethal in 48 hours. 
Rats can detect this poison and do not 
eat much; hence a higher proportion is 
required. This is one of the most com- 
mon and effective poisons. Treat 100 
lb. grain with 1 pt. corn oil to make 
arsenic adhere. Five per cent ground 
meat garnishes. Arsenic should be finely 
pulverized. Variable toxicity at times, 
thought due to grease in food. Coconut, 
bananas, fruits, vegetables work well 
with arsenic. Disadvantage: Highly 
toxic to men and domestic animals. 

d. Red Squill. Almost specific poison 
for rats, harmless for men and domestic 
animals. Slow-acting, permits rats to 
leave premises. Some authorities con- 
sider toxicity too low. 


e. Barium Carbonate. Tasteless, 
odorless, only mildly toxic, kills after 
24 hours. Disadvantages: Larger rats 
may note its effects and stop eating be- 
fore taking a lethal dose. Toxic to do- 
mestic animals and man. 


f. Phosphorus. Zine phosphide mixed 
with ground bread or cereal and spread 
on bread as a phosphorus paste. Use in 
dry air. Yellow stick phosphorus is dis- 
solved in carbon bisulfide; 2 per cent 
in bait is effective. Paste is generally 
used in greasy types of baits. Phos- 


phorus is dangerous to domestic animals 
and man; it is one of the strongest stom- 
ach poisons. 

g. “1080” (sodium fluoroacetate). 
Wartime development, not yet released to 
civilian use because of extreme toxicity. 
Very effective for rodents; 3-6 milli- 
grams will kill Norway rat; 0.1 milli- 
gram will kill roof or black rat. 

h. ANTU (Alpha-naphthyl thiourea). 
Wartime development. Fine gray in- 
soluble powder, little odor or taste. Twice 
as toxic as thallium. Comparatively 
nontoxic to humans and animals; induces 
vomiting. Causes lung edema in rat. 
Toxic to Norway rat; nontoxic to Alex- 
andrine and black rat. Need more in- 


formation before general use recom-. 


mended. 


i. Strychnine. Very toxic to men and 
animals, bitter taste, not generally used. 


j. Extreme caution is necessary in 
handling all poisons. 


k. Virus. In Europe three types of 
bacteria have been used to small extent 
against rats. All three types belong to 
Salmonella group causing gastrointesti- 
nal disorders in man. Rosenau says they 
are ineffective against rats and threat 
to man. Rats may develop immunity to 
these organisms and become carriers. 
Not recommended. 


l. These notes are not intended to 
serve as substitutes for authoritative, 
comprehensive, and varied data on poi- 
sons contained in references listed in the 
bibliography at the end of this treatise. 


2. Trapping. Traps should be set in 
obscure places and along walls or in 
covered runway made by leaning board 
against wall. They should be left in 
different ways; some camouflaged with 
sawdust or paper, some baited but un- 
set. No use in setting trap in open. 
Efficiency of trap may be increased by 
enlarging trigger surface with stiff card- 
board or sheet iron. Advantages over 
poisoning: Not dangerous to men or ani- 
mals. Makes carcass disposable. Dis- 
advantages: Ineffective where rats are 
excessive. Time required to overcome 
suspicion of rat. Skill required of trap- 
per. Authorities disagree as to whether 
or not odor of man’s hand deters rat. 


3. Natural Enemies. Cats are some- 
times effective in keeping small rodents 
down. Large rats will attack cats. Ter- 
rier most useful animal against rat. 
However, no animal has any place in 
food plant. Cats and dogs are as ob- 
jectionable in plant. 


4. Gassing— 

a. Cyanide Gas (HNC). Effectively 
used aboard ships and in burrows. Chlo- 
ropicin has sometimes been added to in- 
dicate presence of gas. This gas is 
unique in that it kills insects and at- 
tendant fleas. In the form of calcium 
cyanide dust this agent is useful in dust- 
ing in burrows; moisture of earth tends 
to liberate HNC. Licensed operators only 
should be used for inside gassing. Dis- 
advantages: Cyanide in any form is 
highly toxic to man, can become fatal 
within very short time, 
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b. Methyl Bromide (CH;Br). Very 
effective gas for both rodents and insects. 
Can be fatal to man without warning 
since it has no odor. Halide light may 
be’ used to indicate presence of gas. 
Should be used only by experienced 
operators. 

5. Pest-Control Operator: 

a. Advantages— 

1) Good for very small factories if 
experienced personnel not available for 
work or if infestation is very light. 

2) Also might have place in small 
buildings, stores, churches, etc. 

b. Disadvantages— 

1) Pest-control operator will not be 
around daily to pick up dead rats or 
poison bait. 

2) There is no means of checking his 
effectiveness; operator knows situation 
better than plant manager. 

3) Operator knows that he will not 
have a job after rats have gone. Only 
bonded men with state license should be 
considered for this work. Plants with 
sanitarian should need no_ pest-control 
operator. 


V. SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR CANNING 
PLANTS 

A. First step in any rodent program 
is survey with notebook and flashlight 
to determine: 

1. Extent of problem. 

2. Source of rodents. 

3. Location of rat harborages. 

4. Source of food supply. 

5. Most suitable method of attack. 
Following points are relevant: 

a. Live Rats. Each live rat seen in- 
dicates 10 to 20 more. 

b. Dead Rats. Fresh dead rats, part- 
ly eaten, particulariy when great part 
of viscera has been consumed through 
single hole in body wall, indicate pres- 
ence of live rats. Condition of mammae 
nay indicate nursing female. 

ec. Droppings. Most frequent and de- 
pendable indication of rodents. 

d. Runways. Dirty body leaves marks 
on walls, floors; indicates direction or 
location of harborages and runways. 

e. Tracks. Certain indication of 
presence of rodents. 

f. Gnawed materials. Gnawed fresh 
foods lose their appearance in 24 hours; 
wood loses fresh appearance after about 
one week. Large number of freshly 
gnawed places would indicate many 
rodents. 

g. Nests. Prove the presence of rats 
and their efforts at multiplying. Condi- 
tion of droppings will indicate whether 
nest is recent or has been abandoned. 

h. Rat Odor. Musty odor character- 
istic of rats invariably present with rats; 
may linger after rodent departure. 

i. Damaged materials generally at 
hand to verify presence of rats. 

j. Undue excitement of domestic ani- 
mals will betray rodents. 

k. Rats urinate frequently. Surfaces 
of food so contaminated will fluoresce 
under ultraviolet light. (Not a specific 
test because other substances are fluor- 
escent also.) 


(Please turn to page 19) 
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Sales Planning Good Cure for the Doldrums 


Take conditions in stride—Direct mail a good source of new prospects— 
Selecting a list—Preparing the message—By BETTER PROFITS. 


TAKE IT IN STRIDE 


It seems more apparent as each day 
passes that the most we have to fear is 
fear itself as was so aptly expressed by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt several years 
ago. Witness the extremists who clam- 
ored so loudly re the ballooning of prices 
if OPA were abolished. Witness the 
calamity howlers of all sizes and descrip- 
tions. Still, crops grow, are affected by 
the weather or not as the case may be, 
politicians scheme and plan and sooner 
or later are caught up with or not as we 
see happening every day. Crops will 
mature, we will can them, ship them and 
housewives will hurry them home to 
waiting families. That is, if we go along 
about as we have been going and do not 
worry or fear too much what may hap- 
pen in some future time. Years ago I 
read under the desk blotter of a mid 
state executive, “Don’t worry, half the 
things we worry about never happen 
anyway!” 

Often a man or woman will consult 
their physician, be gone over carefully 
from stem to stern only to learn that 
there is nothing ailing them that medi- 
cine or drugs will cure. They are gen- 
erally told to go home and busy them- 
selves in some positive activity that will 
take their mind off their troubles. If 
they are able to do this, if they find some 
active outlet for their energies in some 
new undertaking they often snap out of 
the doldrums bothering them previously. 
I think some such prescription if filled 
by many canners would help their think- 
ing a lot. 


LOOK AT THE BRIGHT SIDE 


The facts of the matter are that can- 
ners always have been and probably al- 
ways will be more manufacturing minded 
than they are sales minded. The manu- 
facturing end of their business is pretty 
well organized, operations are more or 
less routine after necessary employees 
are hired, trained and are operating in 
putting up canned foods. Then the mind 
of the canner has a chance to wander 
and he starts to conjecture about this 
and that to no good end. There are al- 
ways those on hand and quoted in the 
press who see only the darkest side of 
any picture. By their comments and 
remarks they often set a pattern which 
in turn only reflects the forebodings 
about which they have heard so much. 
Then the vicious circle is increased in 
size until finally we all see the pessi- 
mistic side of the situation and finally 
initiative is thoroughly stifled. 
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Let’s look on the bright side and what 
is more important, let’s do something 
constructive so that we will not get stuck 
in that slough of despondency inhabited 
today by so many. Let’s take a leaf 
from the book of a line entirely different 
from ours but in which merchandising 
ideas are drained of the last drop of pro- 
ductiveness. 


The other day a friend of mine enjoy- 
ing a very substantial income from the 
sale of reference libraries met an ac- 
quaintance whom he had not seen for 
several years. Mutual inquiries were ex- 
changed as to what each was doing and 
my friend told of what he had been en- 
gaged in for some time. His acquaintance 
said, “My gosh, has it come to that!” 
Meaning of course he did not regard the 
occupation very highly. Let’s examine 
the record a bit and see what we can do 
as canners in patterning our merchan- 
dising activities after those selling ency- 
clopaedias. 


PROSPECTS PRECEDE SALES 


In the first place, as is the case with 
canners, sales prospects must be secured 
before sales can be made. One of the 
several sources of such prospects is, of 
course, the housewife. How better could 
one approach her than by means of a 
letter and if necessary a return post card 
requiring no postage by the sender. Of 
course, you would like to call on each 
prospect in person but that would cost 
a lot of money so let’s allow Uncle Sam’s 
mail men to do the job for us. Let’s 
select a market where we have potential 
distribution at least and work it as it is 
worked in other lines. In fact, let’s do 
some direct by mail selling. It will at 
least offer the opportunity for construc- 
tive planning on our part and may de- 
velop some substantial increases in busi- 
ness. 


SELECTING A LIST 


Probably you will do best in selecting 
names to be circularized to accept the 
lists from retail distributors but if you 
have more than one of these in a market 
you may find you are duplicating your 
efforts and adding to your expense so as 
a compromise, suppose you take a city 
directory and ask someone acquainted 
with the market to eliminate the streets 
in the poorest sections. Or else take the 
telephone directory on the premise that 
one having a telephone is a _ logical 
prospect for your foods in tin or glass. 
Or your representative who is well ac- 


quainted in the market may mark names 
he wishes to have circularized. Anyway, 
select a list to be used as your control 
over the operation. 


PREPARING THE MESSAGE 


Decide what you want to say in the 
letter, decide whether or not you want 
to include a return post card (no postage 
required). You will probably not need 
the card unless you are offering a sample 
or a free package or one at a reduced 
price with the card. Having selected the 
theme of the message, let your local 
printer set it up for you and also supply 
envelopes with your message on them or 
at least, a return address. These may 
be of the type that may be opened for 
postal inspection. Get pre-cancelled one 
cent stamps and thus keep your expenses 
at a minimum. Have the envelopes ad- 
dressed by hand, do not have them type- 
written. Keep a record of number of 
letters sent out by streets or at least sec- 
tions of the city in order that you may 
check returns. This admonition of course, 
is necessary only as you send out return 
post cards. 

There is no end to the types of letters 
you may send. They are elaborate two 
colors or more, they may be simply 
printed or simulate typewritten mes- 
sages. Your good judgment and that of 
your printer will be pretty good in this 
selection. At any rate, compose the let- 
ter and get it going on its way. 


HELP OFFERED 

The effect of such a message in the 
home will be beyond what you may logi- 
cally expect if you have never tried 
direct mailing before. Of course, if yours 
is a highly specialized business, if you 
have an opening offer in a reasonable 
amount, carrying charges prepaid, then 
you have a different situation, it will re- 
quire different handling. My chief ob- 
ject today is to get you to thinking about 
such a merchandising campaign in order 
that you may forget some of your pres- 
ent worries. If you feel yours is too 
difficult a problem to be solved in such a 
manner or if you wish assistance in com- 
posing the first rough draft of a sug- 
gested letter, write this column, there is 
no charge or obligation. This is your 
column, use it! Your total sales and 
future profits will grow as you avail 
yourself of ideas presented here from 
time to time. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


HURFF BUYS ARTHUR 
CANNERIES 


Edgar F. Hurff Company, Swedesboro, 
New Jersey canners, have bought the 
plant and equipment of the Arthur Can- 
neries, Inc., Montpelier, Indiana, which 
will be operated as the Montpelier Food 
Products Corporation, as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. The plant will be expanded 
and streamlined and a number of prod- 
ucts not heretofore packed will be han- 
dled. No changes in the personnel of the 
new acquisition are contemplated. 


CARRY LEAVES OPA 


Charles Carry, formerly head of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, a_ section 
of OPA, on July 19 resigned that posi- 
tion and returned to National Canners 
Association. Harold Wedner is the new 
head of the section and is assisted by 
Robert Thorne. 


BARON ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 


H. Baron & Company, Linden, New 
Jersey, manufacturers of food specialties, 
have announced the election of Nathaniel 
Baron to the office of President of the 
corporation. Mr. Baron is a son of the 
late Harry Baron, founder of the com- 
pany, and succeeds Nathan Berlin in the 
office. He resumed his duties with the 
company immediately upon his discharge 
from the Armed Forces. The company, 
which was founded in 1875, manufac- 
tures fruits, syrups, preserves and flavor- 
ing materials. 


BOWMAN ADVANCES 


Luther K. Bowman, President of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association and 
who went over with Chef Boy-Ar-Dee 
Quality Foods when his firm, the Juniata 
Cannery, was absorbed by Chef Boy-Ar- 
Dee a year or so ago, has been named 
Assistant Executive Vice-President of 
the company. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES 
EXTENDED 


The Traffic Bureau of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce reminds that 
effective July 21, by Amendment 4 to ICC 
Service Order 369, the high penalty de- 
murrage charges on closed box cars 
ranging from $2.20 to $16.50 per car per 
day which have applied since June 15 
on detention for loading or unloading, 
were extended to apply, whether or not 
included in average agreement, where 
detention occurs on cars held for orders, 
bill of lading, freight charges, recon- 
signment, diversion, reshipment, inspec- 
tion or forwarding directions, 
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ST. CLAIR BUILDING NEW 
PLANT 


St. Clair Foods Co., Ltd., of McAllen, 
Texas, is erecting a new canning plant 
in nearby San Juan, Texas. Construc- 
tion which was authorized by Civilian 
Production Administration began July 1. 
The building is to be of concrete and hol- 
low tile, modern in every respect, and 


the products to be processed are Grape-. 


fruit Sections, Tomatoes and Tomato- 
By-products. It is scheduled to start 
operation December 1 and annual capa- 
city is rated at 250,000 cases. Freezing 
and storage rooms will be added as soon 
as machinery is available. The completed 
project will represent an investment of 
$200,000. 


CAMPBELL OFFICIAL DIES 


Philip F. Nieukirk, retired Vice-Presi- 
dent and former Purchasing Agent for 
Campbell Soup Company, Camden, New 
Jersey, died at his home at Ventnor, New 
Jersey, on July 3. He was 76 years old. 


RECUPERATING 


G. M. Ellingson, CPA and Director of 
County Gardens, Ine., is recuperating 
from a serious operation at the Madison 
General Hospital, Madison, Wisconsin. 


STALEY CUTS PRICES 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 
of Decatur, Ill., has announced a reduc- 
tion of 30 cents a hundredweight in the 
price of industrial starches and a reduc- 
tion of 25 cents a hundredweight in the 
price of “Sweetose” and corn syrup. The 
price changes were effective July 24. 

When price controls lapsed, the price 
of corn advanced 80 cents a bushel over 
the OPA ceiling. The Staley Company 
continued to sell its products at OPA 
levels until July 19, when it was com- 
pelled to reflect the increased cost in its 
prices. The decline just announced re- 
flects a drop in the corn market and 
offsets a portion of the advance of 
July 19. 


TECHNICIANS SCHOOL ATTEND- 
ANCE SETS RECORD 


The Indiana Canners Tomato Tech- 
nicians School held at Purdue July 10 
to 20 broke all previous attendance rec- 
ords with a student enrollment of 68. 
Students attended from seven States. 
H. R. Smith of National Canners Asso- 
ciation conducts the school, assisted by 
Messrs. Hoy, Troy and Crotty of the 
American, Continental and Crown Can 
Companies, respectively, 
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CANCO’S MR. STURDY DIES 
OF HEART ATTACK 


Carlton F. “Bill” Sturdy, lecturer and 
special representative for American Can 
Company, died of a heart attack at his 
New York apartment, 46 Prospect PI., 
July 25. Mr. Sturdy was 58 years old. 
In the past decade, he became widely 
known through thousands of talks he 
gave on canned food, merchandising and 
various food subjects before luncheon 
clubs and food dealers associations in 
cities and towns throughout the country. 


A native of Attleboro Falls, Mass., Mr. 
Sturdy attended Polytechnical Institute 
and was in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness before joining the can company 10 
years ago. He maintained his home at 
1015 26th Avenue, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
He is survived by his wife, Maria Sturdy, 
and a sister, Mrs. Raymond G. Bugby, 
Providence, R. I. Burial was at Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during June totaled 10,243,- 
000 lbs., compared with 14,401,000 Ibs. 
in June 1945. A total of 11,294,000 lbs. 
were canned or used in canning in June 
1944 and 3,321,000 Ibs. in June 1943. 
Production in June this year consisted 
of 9,904,000 lbs. of chicken and 339,000 
Ibs. of turkey. 


WIREBOUND BOX PRICES 
INCREASED 


An interim increase of 16 per cent in 
producers’ ceilings for industrial wire- 
bound boxes has been granted, effective 
July 26, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 


Pending completion of a cost survey 
now being conducted by OPA for the 
industry, the interim change in ceiling 
prices has been made to provide immedi- 
ate relief because of increased labor and 
material costs. 


Because of the widely varying specifi- 
cations of the many types of wirebound 
boxes, final action will establish dollar- 
and-cent ceilings for each unit of the 
factors employed in the production proc- 
ess. The increase, however, is to be 
added to presently effective prices. 


NEW DELAWARE FIRM 


William Parker and Benjamin Hughes 
of Harrington, Delaware, have formed 
the Parker & Hughes Company and re- 
opened the tomato canning plant previ- 
ously operated by Mr. Parker’s father, 
the late Fred P. Parker. The plant is 
located near Burrisville, Delaware, and 
is equipped to can No. 2% tomatoes. It 
had not been operated since the 1942 
season, when Mr. Parker closed it due to 
poor health and a shortage of labor. The 
address of the new firm is Harrington, 
Delaware. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


Directors of Continental Can Company, 
Inc., July 24 declared a third quarter in- 
terim dividend on the common stock of 
25 cents a share, payable September 16th 


to holders of record August 24th. At. 


the same time, the directors also declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on the $3.75 
cumulative preferred stock of 93%4 cents 
a share, payable October 1st to holders 
of record September 14th. 


BROWNSVILLE INCORPORATES 


Brownsville (Tex.) Canning Company 
has been incorporated by E. H. Carlton, 
Mrs. B. L. Carlton and E, T, Love, with 
a capital stock of $60,000. 


GF NAMES FIVE VICE 
PRESIDENTS 


Austin S. Igleheart, president of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation has announced 
the appointment of five vice presidents 
of the company’s sales unit, General 
Foods Sales Company, Inc. 


Those named are George Black, central 
division sales manager; Charles A. Kolb, 
eastern division sales manager; W. Par- 
lin Lillard, staff division manager for 
special products; Richard H. Moulton, 
western division sales manager; and 
Joseph E. Zipf, southern division sales 
manager. 


Coincident with the announcement, Mr. 
Igleheart announced the promotion of 
Mr. Moulton, formerly a staff division 
manager for personnel, to the position 
of vice president and western division 
manager. He succeeds William Kline 
who has resigned. 


USDA OFFERS DEHYDRATION 
PLANT 


A Department of Agriculture fruit and 
vegetable dehydrating plant in Fruit- 
land, Md., capable of producing 1,500,000 
dry pounds in 200 days, has been de- 
clared surplus and is offered for sale or 
lease by the War Assets Administration. 


The brick and tile building has a floor 
area of 27,250 sq. ft. and is rock wool 
insulated. Heating coils are installed 
under a wood slat floor. Light and power 
are supplied by a local utility company 
and water is obtained from a well on the 
site. The project has a reported cost to 
the Government of $90,141. 


Equipment includes a Miller counter- 
flow twin tunnel with 110 trucks, two- 
stage pre-dryer, 2,816 drying trays, 
blancher, vegetable cutter and accessory 
equipment, driving motors, instruments, 
piping, and wiring. 

Credit terms may be arranged for the 
purchase of this plant. Address all in- 
quiries to the Office of Real Property 
Disposal, WAA, East End of Fourth 
Street, Richmond 24, Va. 
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SUBSIDY PROGRAMS 
DISCONTINUED 


1945 CANNED AND FROZEN 
VEGETABLES 


In accordance with previous announce- 
ments and with the agreement between 
processors and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced that the eligible sale 
period in the 1945 canned and frozen 
vegetable subsidy programs terminated 
at 12:01 a.m. July 28. 


The terminal date for filing applica- 
tions for payment remains November 30, 
1946, as previously announced. 


1946 CANNED AND FROZEN 
VEGETABLES 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture announced that the eligible 
sales period of the 1946 canned and 
frozen vegetable subsidy programs, 
which was previously announced as be- 
ing terminated on June 30, 1946, has 
not been extended beyond that date. The 
terminal date for filing applications for 
payment remains November 30, 1946, as 
previously announced. 


DRIED PRUNES AND RAISINS 


In accordance with previous announce- 
ments and Section 16 of the 1945 Pro- 
cessed Prune and Raisin Agreements be- 
tween packers and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced that no subsidy pay- 
ments will be made on 1945 dried prunes 
and raisins sold on and after 12:01 a.m. 
(Pacific Standard Time) July 28, 1946. 
Applications for payment of subsidy ac- 
cruing from sales made before that time 
should be filed not later than September 
28, 1946. 


DRY EDIBLE BEANS 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced discontinuance of subsidy pay- 
ments on dry edible beans effective 12:01 
a.m., E.S.T., July 28, 1946. 


Approximately 150 dealers entered in- 
to dry edible bean subsidy agreements 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The program has been in effect since 
September 1943. Since that time about 
$12,000,000 has been paid to dealers un- 
der the terms of the agreement. 

Under the 1945 program there were 12 
classes of. dry edible beans subsidized 
with subsidy payments ranging from 15c 
to $1.85 per hundredweight. 

Payments will be made to dealers by 
the CCC on all sales made to civilian 
purchasers, provided satisfactory evi- 
dence is submitted showing the beans are 
delivered prior to the termination date 
and that all other requirements of the 
subsidy agreement are complied with. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE RETURNS 
TO STATES 


The Bill which will return the em- 
ployment services back to the States on 
November 15 has been signed by the 
President. 


DISTRIBUTORS NOTES 
CHERRY PRO-RATING 


Reporting that members are complain- 
ing regarding a short delivery on futures 
cherry contracts proposed by some cher- 
ry canners, J. H. McLaurin, president 
of the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, has asked members to ad- 
vise as to whether they have received 
pro-rata notices on cherry contracts. “It 
is our purpose,” he explains, “to investi- 
gate proposed short deliveries on cherry 
contracts with a view of determining 
whether a packer, in pro-rating his con- 
tracts, is utilizing his entire holdings in 
doing so.” 


BEALL MOVES 


H. K. Beall & Company, Chicago food 
brokers, will occupy new offices in Room 
917 Mercantile Exchange Building, 308 
W. Washington Street, after August 1. 


NAME OPA COMMITTEE 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association this week announced appoint- 
ment of a special committee to cooperate 
with the Office of Price Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture in 
clarifying problems incidental to food 
price recontrols and decontrols under the 
new OPA law. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Henry Miller, New York; 
Galen McKinney, Fort Worth, Texas, 
and Ned Fleming, Topeka, Kansas. 


BLAIR WILLISON DEAD 


T. Blair Willison, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Clover Farms Stores Corp.,- 
Cleveland, and president of the Volun- 
tary Groups Institute, died at his home 
in Cleveland last week at the age of 68. 

Mr. Willison was a prominent figure 
in the food industry for many years and 
had been in the brokerage business prior 
to his affiliation with Clover Farm. 


BUYS JOBBING BUSINESS 


Park Grant, Inec., Watertown, S. D., 
wholesale grocers, have bought the busi- 
ness of Hannaher & O’Neil, Inc., whole- 
sale grocers of Moorhead, Minn. 

Park Grant, Inc., is a new South Da- 
kota corporation, and is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Park Grant Co., of Water- 
town, which also operates branch houses 
at Huron, Sioux Falls, Brookings, and 
Sisseton, S. D. 

Officers of Park Grant, Inc., are H. A. 
Park, president; G. R. Lockhard, vice- 
president; C. B. Gilbertson, director; 
Merle Whitwam, secretary, and Marton 
Strombotne, treasurer. 


VISITING TRADE 
George Sharp of the Winter Garden 
Citrus Products Cooperative, Winter 


Garden, Fla., was visiting wholesale dis- 
tributors in the East this week. 


CANNER APPOINTS BROKER 


Walkers Austex Co., of Austin, Tex., 
canners of Mexican food specialties, an- 
nounces the appointment of the M. P. 
Bailey Co., as its sales representatives 
in the Portland, Ore., territory. 
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KRAUT PACKERS ELECT STROUP 


John M. Stroup, of Phelps, N. Y., was 
elected president of the National Kraut 
Packers Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Sandusky, Ohio, July 22-23. 
Stroup, who had been vice-president, 
moved up to succeed Alden C. Smith, 
of Shiocton, Wis., who had headed the 
organization during the war years. 

Arthur G. Henkel, of Fremont, Ohio, 
was elected vice-president. Roy Irons, 
veteran secretary-treasurer of the group, 
was reelected to that office. Max Ham- 
ilton, of New London, Wis., and A. E. 
Slessman, of Fremont, Ohio, were re- 
elected as trustees, while Smith, Irwin 
S. Wickham, of Geneva, N. Y., and Ross 
Irons, of Bellevue, Ohio, were newly 
elected trustees. 

At the business meeting, held in the 
Rieger Hotel, the kraut packers heard 
short talks by Happer Payne, director 
of the labelling division of the National 
Canners Association; Elmer P. Bostwick, 
representative of the vegetable division, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; W. W. 
McCollum, of the Quartermaster Corps, 
Washington; Theodore R. Sills, of Chi- 
cago, public relations counsellor, whose 
firm is directing the current public edu- 


cation program for the association; and 
a paper by J. Kelly Wright, adminis- 
trator of M-81, Food Section, tin, lead, 
and zine branch, Washington. 


MORE TIN 
Wright’s paper indicated that a mod- 
erate amount of additional tin plate 
might be made available late this year 
to help care for the 1946-7 sauerkraut 
pack. The hint, however, did not indi- 


cate how generous the possible increase 


would be. 


GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS 


McCollum said that government re- 
quirements this year for sauerkraut will 
equal 1,031,000 dozen No. 2 cans. The 
army, he said, will require the equiva- 
lent of 638,000 dozens, the Navy will 
need 317,000 dozens, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has asked for 61,000 dozens, 
and other departments want 14,500 
dozens. 

In reply to a question, McCollum as- 
sured the sauerkraut packers that the 
government will assist them in procur- 
ing the necessary containers for its re- 
quirements. 


Officers of the National Kraut Packers Association discuss plans for the 1946 
sauerkraut pack following the election of John M. Stroup (left) of Phelps, N. Y., as 


president at the Association’s meeting July 22-23 at Sandusky, Ohio. 


Arthur G. 


Henkel of Fremont, Ohio, was elected vice-president, and Roy Irons (right) of Clyde, 


Ohio, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


The sauerkraut packers reported that an 


exceptionally fine cabbage crop promises a superb 1946 sauerkraut pack, limited only 


by the continuing shortage of cans. 
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PUBLICITY PROGRESS 


Sills reported on the progress of the 
public relations program and pointed out 
that brand new recipes for sauerkraut 
are being created in his firm’s test kitch- 
ens in New York and are being dissemi- 
nated to the nation’s housewives through 
newspapers, news and feature syndicates, 
magazines, and the radio. The program 
started only last April 1, but already 
has gained considerable momentum, he 
said. 


DISCUSSION 


Considerable discussion followed the 
reading of a letter by Smith from the 
Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, in which it was suggested 
that the definition of sauerkraut, for the 
bureau’s purposes, be worded so as to 
include chopped or shredded cabbage 
falling short of sauerkraut’s required 
lactic acid content, but “intended” to be 
held for full and proper fermentation 
and then sold as sauerkraut. 

Several speakers protested against let- 
ting down the bars to include in sauer- 
kraut’s official definition, even for cen- 
sus purposes, chopped cabbage of any 
description or shredded cabbage that has 
not yet attained the proper lactic acid 
content or otherwise does not qualify as 
true sauerkraut. 

It was finally voted to protest formally 
against the proposed definition of sauer- 
kraut by the Bureau of Census, at least 
until a thorough study has been made 
of the bureau’s suggestion and its possi- 
ble results. 


IMPORTED KIPPERED SNACKS 
CEILING 


The Office of Price Administration has 
announced that maximum prices have 
been established for importers’ sales of 
all brands of Norwegian Kippered 
Snacks in natural pack, effective as of 
July 26. This product was not imported 
during the war but is again available 
to United States buyers, and importers 
have requested authorization of individ- 
ual ceiling prices. The importers’ ceil- 
ings, subject to adjustment for duty 
ex-dock or warehouse Continental United 
States point or port of entry, duty esti- 
mated, are: to wholesalers and chains 
$9.66 and $9.97 per case of 100 3% 
ounce tin and aluminum containers re- 
spectively; $16.81 per case of 100 6 to 
742 ounce aluminum containers; and 
$18.40 per case of 100 8 ounce tin con- 
tainers. To independent retailers: $10.17 
and $10.50 per case of 100 3% ounce tin 
and aluminum containers respectively; 
$17.71 per case of 100 6 to 7% ounce 
aluminum containers; and $19.37 per 
case of 100 8 ounce tin containers. To 
industrial and institutional users: $10.60 
and $10.94 per case of 100 3% ounce tin 
and aluminum containers respectively; 
$18.45 per case of 100 6 to 7% ounce 
aluminum containers; and $20.19 per 
case of 100 8 ounce tin containers. 
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OUR GIANT 4-COLOR PRESSES 
ARE BUSY PRODUCING 


; T our plants in Rochester and San 
Their use means a larger profit for Francisco, we have the largest bat- a 


the canner because they thresh peas 
and lima beans more efficiently and 
permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


teries of 4-color offset presses in the 
country. These mechanical marvels com- 
bine speed with precision, turning out 
FULL Color labels that sparkle with 
naturalism and sales appeal. 

Many of America’s largest canners and 
packers are listed among Stecher-Traung 
customers. When you need FULL Color 
labels to promote the sale of your pro- 
ducts, come to the leader in label 
lithography—Stecher-Traung! 


By Invitation Member 


WARRANT 
of QUALITY 


* 


Labels - Box Wraps « Seed Packets 
Folding Boxes » Merchandise Envelopes and 
Cards + Advertising Material 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 ® incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE . WISCONSIN 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Rochester 7, N. Y. ¢ San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


TOMATOES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 26—Toma- 
toes: Warm seasonal Indiana weather 
the past few weeks has helped the crop. 
This has prevented spread of late blight 
with which some fields were infected. 
Some ripening in the southern part of 
the State. It looks like packing will get 
a reasonably early start. 


UNDERWOOD, IND., July 31—Tomatoes: 
Started packing in a small way on July 
24. Early set vines will not yield much. 
Later set tomatoes look very good at 
this time. Look for about an average 
crop on late settings but early settings 
will yield about 50 per cent of normal 
as growers report they will not get over 
two or three good pickings. 


HANCOCK, MD., July 29—Tomatoes: 75 
per cent acreage; 90 per cent prospective 
yield. 


GREENWICH, N. J., July 27—Tomatoes: 
Crop somewhat spotty. There are some 
good fields and some poor ones. Vines 
are set well and are continuing to set 
at this time. Some blight showing up 
in some fields; also some aphids and hook 
worms. The next few weeks will give 
us a better picture of what the crop 
will be. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., Aug. 1—Tomatoes: 
360 acres. Prospects point toward very 
good crop; 10 to 12 tons per acre. 


PANDORA, OHIO, July 27—Tomatoes: 
Several easy rains this past week have 
greatly improved the prospects for a rea- 
sonable pack. Vines are heavy with 
blooms and quite a few tomatoes have 
set. Expect to begin packing about Au- 
gust 15. 


PAULDING, OHIO, July 30—Tomatoes: 
Our acreage is slightly larger than last 
year and at this time is in splendid shape. 
We have a total of 720 acres; 90 per cent 
of this is direct seeded. The direct seed- 
ed fields are far better than those planted 
with southern plants. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., July 26—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about normal; stand very good. 
Looks as though we will have a normal 
yield. 


PALMER, VA., July 26—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age 100 per cent of normal. Have aban- 
doned 40 per cent of acreage because of 
blight. Yield from balance expected to 
be about 50 per cent of normal. Pack 
will be about 30 per cent of normal year. 
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OTHER ITEMS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 26—Corn: Re- 
cent showers have helped prospects. 
Packing should begin about the middle 
of August. Seasonable weather through 
August and September should give us a 
normal pack. 


WALDRON, IND., July 31—Corn: Acre- 
age is low this year over last. Crop was 


planted late and we need rain badly | 


right now. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., Aug. 1—Snap Beans: 
Many fields hit with root rot. On the 
75 acres of wax beans we had about 
two-thirds of a crop; the 25 acres of 
Refugees were slightly better. 11% tons 
per acre is estimated yield on wax and 
2 tons per acre on Refugee. 


Beets: 125 acres contracted. Yield 
will fall below average since higher rate 
of seeding was used to produce smaller 
beets. Crop as a whole looks like about 
80 to 85 per cent of normal. 

Peas: 700 acres processed in 16 days. 
Actual cases packed was nearly twice the 
estimate. 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, July 31—Corn: 
Our acreage is 120 per cent of normal. 
At the present time the condition is 80 
per cent. Early corn looks very good, 
like a bumper crop. It is too early to 
tell how the later plantings will turn 
out. We planted up to and including 
June 30. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., July 26—Snap 
Beans: Beetles are very bad; stand is 
very poor. Expect one-third yield; acre- 
age about half. 


ELSA, TEX., July 23—Grapefruit: Both 
Department of Agriculture and individ- 
ual crop estimates indicate a somewhat 
smaller crop. Growing conditions have 
been favorable to the extent that the 
fruit is two to three weeks advanced 
over normal at this date. It is probable 
that some juice may be processed as 
early as the 10th to the 15th of Novem- 
ber. 

Oranges: Approximately the same as 
last year both as to volume and progress. 


RECORD PEA YIELD 


Ralph E. Berkstresser, Laidig, Pa., a 
Fulton County farmer who has been 
growing peas for the Greencastle Pack- 
ing Company for the past four years, 
produced a record crop this season with 
21,480 pounds of hulled, cleaned peas 
from 3 acres of land or 7,160 pounds per 
acre. Mr. Berkstresser has had excel- 
lent results in his pea growing experi- 
ence, having had close to record yields 
each year he has grown peas. His crop 
this season surpasses any of his previous 
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yields and is an all-time high yield of 
peas produced by any grower in the his- 
tory of the company. The variety of 
peas used was Pride and the quality was 
good with 75% of the crop fancy grade. 

Berkstresser deserves much credit in 
producing this bumper crop; however, he 
says nothing outstanding was done ex- 
cept that he followed recognized cultural 
practices in growing peas. The field in 
which the peas were grown was nearly 
level with a slight slope to the South 
East. The soil was a gravelly red shale 
loam containing an abundance of organic 
matter. Plowing was done in early 
spring with 10 to 12 tons of well rotted 
manure applied before plowing. The seed 
bed was worked down thoroughly and 
500 pounds of 4-12-4 fertilizer was 
drilled in to a depth of 3 inches before 
sowing seed. The peas were planted on 
March 23, 1946, and were harvested on 
June 27, 1946, with horse drawn mower, 
equipped with pea lifter guards and 
windrower. 


CONNECTICUT FIELD DAY 


The place that science plays in the 
production of food will be the theme of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station’s Field Day this year, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. R. B. 
Friend, vice-director of the Station. 
Demonstrations and exhibits from the 
various departments will be designed to 
show how insect and disease control 
work, plant breeding and other agricul- 
tural research aids in higher yields and 
the production of better fruits and vege- 
tables. 


The annual event wiil be held this year 
on Wednesday, August 21 at the Station’s 
Experimental Farm in Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
All experimental fields and plots will be 
open to the public and staff members 
will be present to explain the Station’s 
work and confer with farmers and others 
interested in agriculture. 


Corn breeding continues to be a major 
research project at the New Haven Sta- 
tion. Some of the new field corn hy- 
brids to be seen growing at Field Day 
have surpassed all other varieties in this 
region for high yields. Sweet corn breed- 
ing work this year is directed toward 
improved quality and many promising 
new hybrids will be on display. 

In experimental spirals, various new 
fungicides are being tested for effective- 
ness of control against several types of 
plant diseases. Tests on the relation of 
certain green manure crops to root rot 
diseases and experiments with chemo- 
therapy as a means of controlling plant 
diseases are also being conducted. 


For orchardists, an orchard tour is 
planned which will include plots where 
new fungicides are being tried for control 
of apple scab, experiments with reduced 
spray schedules, and tests of new meth- 
ods and materials for insect pests of 
apples, peaches and quinces. Also sched- 
uled is a demonstration of new spray 
equipment. 
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F-U-L-L L-E-N-G-T-H PULPING 
+ Plus + 


PRESSING ACTION 


BRING 


UNMATCHED CAPACITY 


SUPER PULPER for Tomatoes, Pumpkins, Squash, 
Apples, Sweet Potatoes, Prunes, Plums, Figs, Citrus 
Fruits, Berries, etc. 


Paddles inside the chamber utilize the ENTIRE length 
of the screen. These paddles are eccentric with the 
screen, PRESSING the material at the close point, yet 
letting cores and green material slip past at the op- 
posite point. Instant adjustment allows mature material 
to be pulped dry, or green material to be expelled 
intact. For top capacity, controllable quality, greatest 


yield, here is your pulper! SUPER FINISHER 
Send for your Free FMC Catalog describing most complete line of Built similar to, and keeps pace with, the Super Pulper. 
machinery for processing and packaging corn, peas, beans, toma- Does a super-smooth job finishing tomato pulp, catsup, 
toes, fruits, many other products. soups, pumpkin, fruit butter, applesauce, jams, jellies, 


ood [orporation SUPER COILS 


By test, the fastest heating action, producing instant, 
even heat throughout. Burning is practically impossible. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e Hoopeston, Illinois An ordinary hose does the cleaning! 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED “eNYDER STANDARD” 
| TRANSPARENT APRONS 


Stain-proof % 
Acid-proof | 
Grease-proof 


“Snyder Standard” Transparent 
Aprons are thin (.0025)—tough, 
and any possible snagging can 
be repaired by placing patch 
over the tear and sealing with 
a hot iron. 

The only full-coverage apron of 
its kind. 


Also 
RUBBER GLOVES 
HEAVY APRONS 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. M. L. SNYDER & SON 


BRANCHES: St. Louis, Toronto, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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THE CANNED FOODS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Crops Meet Their Enemies and Advance— 
Weather Has Been Favorable—How Prices 
are Controlled—Check With Your Nearest 
OPA Office—Stocks Working Down Rapidly 
—lIndustry Outlook Bright. 


THE CROPS—As we enter August na- 
turally all attention centers upon the 
condition of crops, and the prospects for 
the packs. Generally speaking this looks 
fair, but it is to be noted that there 
seems to be an over-supply of insect ene- 
mies, beetles, ete., together with blight 
among the tomato crops to add to the 
farmers’ woes. However, weather con- 
ditions this past week have been favor- 
able, as a rule, with the Ohio Valley re- 
porting good helpful rains. A summary 
on Thursday of the past week was word- 
ed thus—and the crop reports, as you 
will see elsewhere in this issue, bear out 
the account: 


“A weak low pressure system cen- 
tered in northeast Georgia is bringing 
a circulation of moist tropical air 
through the South Atlantic States, the 
Gulf States and into the Tennessee Val- 
ley as far northward as Southern Vir- 
ginia. Low pressure covers the Central 
United States, too, from the Canadian 
border through the Central Plains and 
into the Far Southwest, accompanied by 
a circulation of very warm tropical air. 
A Pacific high has moved into the North- 
west and Far Western States, bringing 
cooler Pacific air into that region. 


“In conjunction with the flow of moist 
tropical air over the South Atlantic 
States, scattered thunder showers oc- 
curred in the southern portions and gen- 
eral rains extended in the northern sec- 
tions as far north as Virginia. Scat- 
tered thunder showers and showers oc- 
curred along the leading edge of the 
cooler air mass moving down from East- 
ern Canada, in the Ohio Valley, the 
North Atlantic States and Southern New 
England.” 


MARKET INFLUENCES—National Food 
Brokers News Letter summarizes some 
points from an accumulated experience: 

“Prices of all products which are con- 
trolled under the new act go back to the 
June 30, 1946 level. NFBA has just been 
informed by OPA that in no case is OPA 
permitting the purchaser to recoup the 
prices paid above ceilings that existed 
June 30. Only price changes being con- 
sidered at this time by OPA are for those 
items which formerly carried subsidies. 
These are canned and frozen peas, corn, 
tomatoes, and tomato products, of the 
1945-46 crop. When OPA announces in- 
creases equivalent to the former subsi- 
dies (and this is expected momentarily) 
sellers of these products can increase 
prices accordingly. 
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“As for price status of items contract- 
ed before resumption of OPA but not 
delivered before new Act became ef- 
fective, OPA says, ‘Deliveries made after 
resumption of price control at prices in 
excess of seller’s ceiling price at time of 
delivery constitute violations.’ The legal 
price (OPA ceiling) at time of delivery 
is the maximum price. 

“The new law took effect as of June 


30, 1946 so that maximum prices in effect | 


on that date continued to be in effect, 
with the proviso that no act or transac- 
tion, or omission or failure to act, oc- 
curring during the 24 day period, July 
1-24, 1946, shall be deemed to be a vio- 
lation of the price control law. During 
this period suppliers were free to charge 
prices higher than the previous ceiling 
prices.” 

To clarify how foods and their by- 
products are affected by exemption pro- 
visions of price control extension, OPA 
has classified the exempted commodities. 

Products removed from ceilings are 
generally those foods containing 20 per 
cent or more by volume of commodities 
exempted from price control under the 
new act. If they contain less than 20 
per cent of the exempted item, they re- 
main under ceilings. Unless otherwise 
specified by the Decontrol Board, ceilings 
will be restored on August 21, 1946, on 
all but poultry and eggs and their by- 
products and tobacco products. 


Under the new act the Secretary of 
Agriculture must list on the first of each 
month starting September 1, 1946, those 
agricultural items which are in short sup- 
ply. These latter items will be controlled. 
If a product is not deemed to be in short 
supply the items will be decontrolled. 
Some people might consider it worth 
gambling by not offering for sale the 
items on which they will lose money, on 
the very small chance that on the first 
of September or later, these items will 
be decontrolled. It is questionable wheth- 
er many canned fruits and vegetables 
now controlled will be later decontrolled. 


It is more important now than ever be- 
fore that specific details on pricing be 
checked by members at the nearest OPA 
regional or district office. Sec. 12 of the 
new act provides there can be no prose- 
cution for violation “if the violation 
arose because the person selling the com- 
modity acted upon and in accordance 
with the written advice and instructions 
of the Administrator or any regional 
administrator or district director of the 
Office of Price Administration.” 


sTocKS—Stocks of canned vegetables, 
juices, baby foods, and fruits held for 
civilians and for commercial export by 
packers and wholesale distributors, in- 
cluding chain store warehouses, dropped 
to 92.9 million cases as of June 1, 13 
million cases lower than a month earlier. 
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Since January 1, stocks of these items 
have been decreasing 138 million cases 
per month. Inventories of canned fruits 
on June 1 were much lower than the 
same date last year. They were 22 mil- 
lion cases less than 1942 holdings and 
three-quarters of a million cases below 
the low figure of 5.5 million for the cor- 
responding date of last year. These 
figures were a part of a food production 
and distribution report issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce July 26. 

FAVORABLE OUTLOOK—“During June the 
nation’s economy continued to expand. 
Employment, individual income, and in- 
dustrial output all moved steadily up- 
wards,” Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace said July 25th. 

Steel production rebounded sharply to 
near-capacity levels following the re- 
sumption of soft coal production, but 
June output was still considerably below 
this year’s peak of 6% million short tons 
reached in March. Total production of 
steel ingots in the first half of 1946 was 
approximately 27 million short tons, as 
compared with 43 million tons in the first 
six months of last year when operations 
were maintained at near peak levels. All 
this affects tin plate output, and conse- 
quently the can supply. 

Up and at ’em, boys, and let’s get out 
that record pack of all canned foods! 
They are badly needed, and all will sell 
quickly, and at good profit IF. (Quality). 

FOR YOUR RECORD BOOK—Gulf crab- 
meat, 6% oz. cans, quoted at 75c per 
can at the cannery. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Some ‘“‘High’’ Sellers During the OPA Holi- 
day May Get Hurt—The ‘‘Bears’’ Seem to 
Have Won—Only ‘‘Hopers’’ Expect Lower 
Prices—Tomato Canners Expect Higher 
Prices—Pea Prices Revamped—Cherries 
May Be Too High—Big ‘‘Cot’’ Pack Threat- 
ens to be Short of Demands—Scarcity of 
Sugar Affecting Syrups on Fruits—Salmon 
Outlook Discouraging—Tuna to the Rescue? 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, August 2, 1946. 


THE SITUATION—Reimposition of June 
30 ceilings has naturally put a dampener 
on trading, with the industry in general 
marking time awaiting further clarifica- 
tion of whatever plans OPA may have 
for increasing ceiling prices to take care 
of cost increases. Inevitably, some dis- 
tributors will be “hurt” on purchases 
made during the price holiday in the 
interval between suspension of OPA on 
June 30 and revival of the agency, but 
purchases made during this period gen- 
erally were of limited volume, and many 
distributors succeeded in moving out 
these goods before the ceiling rollback 
became effective. 
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FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS + DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES «+ BLANKETS «+ LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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LANGSENKAMP PRODUCTION UNITS 


Make 
Better 
Juice 


@ Make better juice—juice with the tang and 
goodness of fresh tomato flavor—of full vit- 
amin value and enzyme free—with the color 
of rich, red-ripe fruit. Use Langsenkamp 
Juice Production Equipment—Hot-Break 
Tanks, Juice Extractors, and Juice Heating 
Units — with its great production capacity, in- 
cremed yield, quality- protection methods, and man-power saving 
features. | Make your juice a premium product, produced at less 
cost. 


LANGSENKAMP 
HOT-BREAK TANK 


The Langsenkamp Line is complete for Tomato, Pumpkin and other 
Fruit and Vegetable Products. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast 
KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO. 
206 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Oregon and Washington 
FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 
1412 N. W. 14th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
Northeastern States 
BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Tri-States 
TOM McLAY 
P. ©. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
Canada 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD. 
imcoe, Ontario, Canada 


Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 


THE MIDGET HULLER 


When you use the Midget in your field work you 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
exactly as you wantit. There is no guess work 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 


finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays 
big dividends. 
Write for full particulars, plans for walking 


fields, etc. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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BALTIMORE, 
MD. 


THE OUTLOOK—Reports of bountiful 
crops and heavy pack prospects are com- 
ing in for careful study by distributors 
in formulating inventory policies. There 
is a strong belief in some quarters that 
the first general shift from a sellers’ to 
a buyers’ market will be witnessed in 
the lower grades of canned vegetables, 
and hence wholesalers are inclined to be 
rather conservative in their purchases 
on such lines. Fancies, however, will 
continue in strong demand and, were not 
ceiling limitations in force, would un- 
doubtedly trend to a stronger premium 
position pricewise. 


TOMATOES—Reports from Tri- 
States indicate little enthusiasm among 
eanners for selling tomatoes at the June 
30 ceilings, even with subsidy and wage 
increases added. Current reports are 
that canners will not be inclined to pack 
any standards which will bring under 
$1.30 or $1.85 for 2s. Canners are talk- 
ing a probable minimum of $1.25 on 
fancy No. 2 juice, which is upwards of 
25 cents over last year’s price. Reports 
from the Mid-west indicate that the 
tomato pack situation has shown mate- 
rial improvement, with canners expected 
to be in operation by mid-August. Can- 
ners are not disposed to make additional 
bookings, however, having already taken 
a good volume of memorandum orders 
against expected pack totals. 


PEAS—Reversion to June 30 ceilings, 
with adjustments on subsidies and labor 
costs, has brought the market on Wis- 
consin peas about 15 to 50 cents per 
dozen under levels reached during the 
price holiday, and hence canners are in- 
clined to withhold additional bookings 
until the maximum price situation is 
further clarified. Reports from the Mid- 
west indicate that canners who are con- 
sidering business at ceiling levels are 
requiring buyers to take a large percent- 
age of standards, and there is some pres- 
sure for price decontrol in evidence. New 
York State packers are about through 
on peas, and pack totals have been disap- 
pointing. Despite a large crop, the peas 
matured so rapidly that full harvesting 
and packing was impossible, with esti- 
mates on lost acreage ranging all the 
way up to 10,000 acres. There is little 
interest shown in southern standard peas 
at the moment, with buyers inclined to 
hold off until they see just how many 
standards they will be compelled to take 
from the Mid-west to protect their re- 
quirements on fancies for private labels. 


CHERRIES—Trading is marking time, 
pending clarification of rumors that OPA 
may decontrol this item. Expected ceil- 
ings of $3.60 on 2s and $18 on 10s, with 


some interests predicting that the mar- 
ket will work higher if cherries are de- 
controlled, lead some traders to antici- 
pate decided resistance by both consumer 
and industrial users at these levels. 


OTHER FRUITS — Reports from the 
Northwest indicate that canners look for 
a good pack of freestone peaches this 
year, but are not making bookings until 
the supply and price situation shape up 
more clearly. Notwithstanding heavy 
packing of apricots, it is now reported, 
with the season ending, that production 
will still fall far short of meeting trade 
demands. Canners are now about ready 
to get under way on peaches and will 
work later on fruit cocktail and pears. 


Current reports are that the shortage 


of sugar has cut into the packs of fancy 
fruits in heavy syrup, forcing canners 
to run more heavily on medium syrup 
lines. Rain damage has cut somewhat 
into the pack of sweet cherries on the 
Coast, it is reported, although pack totals 
nevertheless were fairly substantial in 
many cases. 


SALMON—Reports from Alaska remain 
discouraging, with operations at Kodiak 
Island a “bust” and production on the 
Copper River running little better than 
half that of last year. While final pack 
figures will tell the story, the outlook 
for any substantial improvement in the 
continuing shortage situation on salmon 
does not appear any too bright. 


TUNA — Notwithstanding increasing 
production at Southern California can- 
ning centers, packers generally are still 
allocating tuna, and there is an active 
demand reported from the trade. Pack- 
ers report steadily rising production 
costs. 


SARDINES—Maine canners have with- 
drawn from the market following reim- 
position of ceilings. Prices during the 
price holiday soared as high as $13 per 
case in extreme instances, against the 
basic ceiling of $4.55. OPA was con- 
sidering an upward adjustment at the 
time that agency suspended on June 30, 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


Arthur Harris 


Export-Import 
Canned & Bottled Foods 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


Tel: BO 9-3238 CABLE: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


UNITED COMPANY Westminster, Md. 


-HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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EQUIPMENT 


and the trade is now anticipating a new 
ceiling of $6.25 or higher. 


SHRIMP—With canning scheduled to 
get under way for the Fall run at the 
Gulf late this month, offerings on futures 
contracts are reported this week on No. 
1 wet pack at $4.00 for broken, $4.50 
for small, $5.00 for medium, $5.50 for 
large, and $6.00 for jumbos, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


DOMESTIC CRABMEAT—Gulf Coast plants 
are nearing the end of the season on 
crabmeat, but some offerings are re- 
ported, subject to pack, with white at 
$8.00 per dozen for 6% oz. tins and claw 
at $7.00, f.o.b. plants. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 5, 1946—Special Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


AUGUST 13-16, 1946—38th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


AUGUST 21-24, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention and Exhibit, National Food Dis- 
tributors Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 10-12, 1946—Fifteenth An- 
nual Meeting, Florida Canners Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 

NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, 

NOVEMBER 11-12, 1946— Annual 
C vention, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
1 Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing,-Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel; Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
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-RODENT AND INSECT CONTROL 
(Continued from page 8) 


B. Eliminate Rat Harborages. Three 
general types: 

1. Structural. Double walls, spaces 
between floors and ceilings, beneath base- 
ment floors, and floors resting directly 
on ground. 

2. Incidental. 
equipment, etc. 

3. Temporary. Stored materials, if 
left undisturbed for several weeks. 

C. Thorough ratproofing and mainte- 
nance is second step toward elimination. 

D. Deny rats a source of food. Rat- 
proof food-storage rooms or warehouses. 
Seek cooperation from everyone in plant 
in keeping doors closed, lunch scraps and 
other possible sources of nourishment se- 
cure against rats. 

E. Neatness is important in keeping 
place free from rats. Piles of lumber 
and miscellaneous heaps of equipment 
harbor rats. In outdoor areas, mate- 
rials should be piled neatly on platforms 
12 to 18 inches above ground. Rats do 
not feel safe in such open places and 
avoid them. 

F. Publicize the danger of rodents. 


G. Trapping can be carried on con- 
tinuously. 


H. It may be advisable to remove har- 
borages and food supplies in areas ad- 
joining factory property. 

I. Because of varying conditions of 
climate, plant location, design, and en- 
vironment the strategy of battle against 
rats must vary. No single line of at- 
tack can be counted on to be successful. 


J. Valuable information should be 
available at rodent-control offices of local 
and state health departments. 

K. Prebaiting should be used in trap- 
ping and poisoning to: 

1. Gain confidence of rat that is sus- 
picious of new bait and to prepare him 
for poison. 

2. Determine approximate number 
present: weigh food and divide by 25 
grams. 

3. Determine effectiveness of kill: 60 
per cent is expected. 

4. Show best and least acceptable 
baits. Rats may refuse some baits. 
Meats, grains, pastry, bread, vegetables, 
edible oils, and fruits have been used 
successfully as baits. 

5. Show best location for baits and 
traps. 

6. Allay natural suspicion the rat may 
have toward a trap by baiting and not 
setting the trap until he is accustomed 
to approaching the trap and taking the 
bait. 


There may be no results for one week. 


Furniture, fixtures, 


Bait should be in small pieces to prevent 


animal from removing enough for supply. 
Graphing the amount of food against 
time is useful. Bait should be picked up 
and issued daily, should not be left out 
during daytime. 


VI. GENERAL REMARKS ON COMBATING 
RODENTS 


Through centuries the rodent has de- 
veloped persistence and cunning while 
being hunted by men; only the successful 
have survived. Operations against ro- 
dents must be well planned. Scientific 
weapons, modern construction materials, 
and ingenuity are requisites for his de- 
struction. 


VII. PERMANENT VERSUS TEMPORARY 
CONTROL 


Any rodent-control program should 
aim primarily at rodent elimination. 
There is no compromise with the wanton 
destruction and insidious public health 
threat of these animals. Any measure 
aimed short of complete annihilation of 
the rodent is quite fruitless because of 
his remarkable ability to reproduce and 
invade on a gigantic scale, thereby wast- 
ing money and nullifying efforts expend- 
ed in halfway procedures. 


INSECTS 


Control of insects in food plants is a 
necessary part of sanitation not only be- 
cause of the benefit to public health but 
also because of the asthetic and economic 
values. Contamination of food products 
by insects can mean the difference be- 
tween success or failure of a business. 
The consuming public is demanding 
thorough government representation that 


food products be free from insects, in- 
sect larvae, insect excreta, and parts of 
insects. The producer must satisfy this 
new concept of public sanitation if he 
is to continue successful selling of his 
products to the public. 

We shall consider briefly in this sec- 
tion some of the important insects com- 
monly found in food-processing plants, 
such as the common house fly, lesser 
house fly, vinegar or fruit fly, cock- 
roaches, ants, bees and wasps, crickets, 
stored-product insects, and termites, with 
no reference to field insects. 


The life cycle of insects is called met- 
amorphosis. The complete or complex 
metamorphosis consists of four stages: 
egg, larva (maggot), pupa (resting), 
and adult. Not all insects go through 
this complete cycle. Insects are often 
troublesome, at any stage, to food pack- 
ers. 

I. Houserty (Musca domestica) 

A. Characteristics: 

1. Grayish to black in color, four nar- 
row black stripes on thorax. 

2. Cosmopolitan in distribution. 

3. Breeds in fresh animal manure, hu- 
man excrement, garbage, and decompos- 
ing animal and vegetable matter. 

4. Complete metamorphosis. Female 
deposits in a lifetime of two months 
600 to 900 eggs, which under favorable 
conditions develop in eight days. 


BOX 124 


La*Porte Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting car- 
ries your products through every phase of 
processing - from bin to shipper. Its strong, 
resiliant steel mesh construction withstands 
the impact of loading . . . maintains per- 
fectly flat surface, without stretching, weav- 
, ing, slipping or jumping . . . allows free 
© circulation of air and liquids around pro- 
4 ducts in process. It is not affected by steam, 
acids or extreme temperatures and needs no 
special dressing to assure efficiency. 

| Use La Porte Conveyor Belting all along the line - it 
% is aavilable in any length and almost any width. 

, Ask your Supplier TODAY. 
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B. Control: 

1. Screens. Complete screening is not 
always practical under operating factory 
conditions. 

2. Sprays. Petroleum base with 
pyrethrum extracts, rotenone extracts, 
aliphatic thiocyanates (lethane), etc. 

3. Poisons. Two or three teaspoons 
40 per cent formaldehyde, one pint equal 
parts milk and water, and two or three 
teaspoons sugar. Pour on bread in 
saucer. 

4. Traps. Electric and screen. 

5. Important. Control the source of 
the flies. They are usually breeding near 
by. Treat garbage, fruit, and vegetable 
piles, ete., with borax, turpentine, dilute 
creosote, or almost any oil product. Best 
of all, eliminate breeding places in vicin- 
ity of the plant. 

6. DDT. Very effective against flies. 
Suitable for outside use. Use on inter- 
iors is questionable since material has 
some toxicity to humans. In insects it 
causes a nervous excitability which might 
predispose them to contamination of food 
in preparation. 


II. Lesser HouSEFLY (Fannia 


canicularis) 

A. Characteristics: 

1. Smaller than housefly. 

2. Three dark longitudinal stripes on 
thorax. 

3. Most common in spring and early 
summer. 

4. Hovers in midair and flies to and 
fro. 

5. Breeding is similar to that of 
housefly. 

B. Control: 

1. Similar to that for housefly. 


III. VINEGAR OR FRUIT FLY 


(Drosophila melanogaster) 

A. Characteristics: 

1. Very small, sometimes called gnats. 

2. Tan-colored head and thorax, black- 
ish abdomen with underside grayish. 

3. Cosmopolitan in distribution. 

4. Breed in rotting and fermenting 
material. They complete metamorphosis 
in 12 to 13 days under favorable condi- 
tions. Female deposits about 500 eggs. 

5. The larvae feed on yeast in fer- 
menting fluids. 

B. Control: 

1. Most important is the elimination 
of rotting and fermenting fruit and vege- 
table material. 

2. Fly sprays and DDT are effective. 


IV. COCKROACHES 


A. Common types: 

1. The American (Periplaneta Ameri- 
cana). 1% inches long, reddish brown 
with light markings on thorax and has 
fully developed wing's. 

2. The Australian (Periplaneta Au- 
stralasiae). More than 1 inch long 
(slightly smaller than American), yel- 
low margin on thorax and light yellow 
streaks on sides at base of wing covers. 

3. The Oriental (Blatta Orientalis). 
1 inch long, dark brown to black in color. 
Male has fully developed wings; female, 
rudimentary wings or lobes. 
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4. The German (Blatella Germanica). 
1% inch long, dark yellow or light brown 
color with two dark brown streaks on 
the thorax. 

5. The brown-banded (Supella Supel- 
lectilium). % inch long, lacks the two 
dark stripes on thorax of the German 
roach. Wings are twice banded with 
brownish yellow stripes. 

B. Characteristics: 

1. Favor warmth and moisture. 

2. Omnivorous—they will eat almost 
anything, but favor starchy materials, 
sugary substances, and meat products. 

3. Eggs are laid in capsules and 
emerge as nymphs which molt several 
times before becoming adult, whence you 
may see roaches of different sizes. 

4. Roaches are very prolific, and some 
species live as long as 2% years. 

5. They hide in cracks, crevices, 
around pipes, etc. The Oriental favors 
basements and under areas of buildings. 
C. Control: 

1. Three pints sodium fluoride powder 
and 1 pint pyrethrum powder is a mix- 
ture particularly effective against the 
German roach. 

2. Phosphorus paste is a preferred 
method against the American, Oriental, 
and brown-banded roaches; distributed 
on a bait. 

3. Distribute dust with a blower into 
cracks, ete. 

4. Poison can be purchased in con- 
tainers or traps which protect them from 
accidental poisoning. 

5. Sanitation is one of the most im- 
portant control measures. Keep the 
premises dry, tight, and clean. Seal and 
fill up cracks and crevices. 

6. Traps may be made from upright 
jars. Bait is placed inside. Vaseline 
smeared inside prevents escape. Roach 
powder in the bottom kills the roach. 

7. Sprays are satisfactory if the roach 
can be wet, but this is seldom possible 
except with power sprayers. 

8. Fumigation. The German roach 
is susceptible to fumigation; the Ameri- 
can and Oriental are less so. Roaches 
often enter from outside and therefore 
defeat the purpose of fumigation. 

9. Dry heat can be used if the tem- 
perature can be raised to 190° in the 
building or room, 

10. Repeat control measures every 
week or two to kill the roaches emerging 
from the eggs. 

11. Caution: Sodium fluoride powder 
and phosphorus paste are poisonous to 
humans and must be used with caution. 


V. CRICKETS 

House Cricket (Gryllus Domesticus), 
Field Cricket (Gryllus Assimilis). The 
two are similar except for breeding 
habits. 

A. Characteristics: 

1. Prefer warmth. 

2. Nocturnal, pugnacious, and preda- 
cious. 


3. Light yellowish brown, with three 
dark bands on head and long, thin an- 
tennae, Field cricket is larger and more 
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robust, and wings project beyond wing 
covers like pointed tail. 

B. Control: 

1. Usually originate in dumps. Cover 
the dump with 6 inches of dirt to pro- 
tect it or dose it with poison. 

2. Poison bait. Sodium fluosilicate 
and bran scattered below top layer or 
under boxes, boards, etc., outside of 
building. 

3. Pyrethrum dust, sodium fluoride, 
and liquid insecticides may be applied to 
hiding places in cracks and crevices just 
as in cockroach control. 

4. Sodium fluoride and pyrethrum in a 
ring around dry oatmeal darkened with a 
box cover. 

5. They will sometimes drown in beer, 
sweetened vinegar, and other liquors. 


VI. ANTS 


There are numerous kinds of ants, 
with different habits and means of con- 
trol. If the ordinary control measures 
are not successful, investigate the possi- 
bility of special measures for the particu- 
lar type of ant. 

A. Characteristics: 

1. Ants as a group have a wide range 
of foods: sweet, greasy, starchy mate- 
rials and plant and animal materials of 
all kinds. 

2. Ants are numerous and widespread 
and adaptable to almost all varieties of 
environment. 

3. Usually they nest in the earth and 
the colonies may outlast a generation of 
man. 

4. The worker lives from 4 to 7 years 
and the queens as long as 17 years. 

B. Control: 

1. Poisons. Baits containing thallium 
sulfate or sodium arsenite are the most 
common. Usually used as a sirup or 
jelly and in a protecting container. Cau- 
tion: Poison; handle accordingly; be 
especially careful to protect children and 
pets. Place where they cannot reach 
them. 

2. Pyrethrum powder, derris dusts, 
and liquid sprays give quick but tem- 
porary relief. 

3. If the nest can be found it can be 
destroyed by enlarging the opening with 
a pointed stick and inserting carbon bi- 
sulphide. Petroleum oil is also helpful. 
The ground saturated with crankcase oil 
discourages nesting. 


VII. Wasps 

A. Characteristics: 

1. Identify by nests. 

2. Feed on liquids and solids. 

3. A mean pest, particularly if dis- 
turbed. 

B. Control: 

1. Carbon disulphide for nests in 
ground, 

2. Calcium cyanide for chimneys, etc. 
Caution: This liberates a dangerous 
gas. Do not use in interiors or occupied 
areas. May require licensed operator. 

3. Contact sprays into nests. 

4. Poisons are dangerous and not very 
satisfactory. 

5. All but the queen die about the end 
of July. 
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VIII. BEES 

A. Characteristics: 

1. Most species unmindful of man as 
long as they are disregarded. 

2. Are most often troublesome when 
swarming in or around buildings or when 
attracted to sugar. 

B. Control: 

1. An experienced beekeeper can 
manipulate the bees by means of a bee- 
excluder so as eventually to rid the area. 

2. Calcium cyanide dust is effective. 
Caution: This liberates a dangerous gas. 
Do not use in interiors or occupied areas. 
A licensed operator may be required. 

3. Remove comb and honey, and spray 
occupied space with phenols or cresols 
to prevent reoccupation. 

4. 20 per cent DDT dust is effective 
if used cautiously. 


IX. SToRED-PRoDUCT INSECTS 


There are a number of types of beetles, 
moths, and weevils which have different 
characteristics and control measures. 

A. Characteristics: 


1. Infest stored flour, meal, grains, 
dried fruits, cured meats, spices, and 
nuts. 

2. Usually enter in infested material 
and infest other materials. 

3. They can enter through extremely 
small cracks and crevices. Most of them 
are smaller than a kernel or grain. 

4. They bore holes in packages. 

5. Leave webbing and feces. 

6. Some bore into wood. 

7. Some are weak flyers, but most 
crawl. 

B. Control: 

1. Eliminate source such as neglected 
box of food materials. 

2. Heat to 140°F. for 10 to 15 min- 
utes all parts where insects are. 

3. Clean out old stocks. : 

4. Clean bins, boxes, ete., and spray 
with insecticides. DDT is effective if 
used with caution. 

5. Fumigation rarely eliminates all 
the insects unless conditions are ideal. 

6. Rodent and bird nests are often 
sources of infestation and some types of 
stored-product insects. 

7. Sanitation is the basis of control. 


X. TERMITES 


Importance lies in their destruction of 
wooden construction. There are numer- 
ous types of termites. 

A. Characteristics: 


1. Six-legged insect; three constric- 
tions: head, thorax, and abdomen. An- 
tennae and mandibles on head. Workers 
are white, soldiers have elongated head. 

2. Diet consists wholly of wood and 
cellulose material. 

3. Long-lived individuals. 

4. Self-perpetuating colonies. 

5. Social and hidden form of life pro- 
tected from extremes of heat and cold. 

6. Subterranean species because of 
greater need for moisture require con- 
nection to ground by tubes, which are 
sometimes seen built over concrete foun- 
dations. Certain other species do not 
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require connection to ground because 
need for moisture is less. 


B. Control: 


1. Insulation of wood from the ground. 

2. Good cross-ventilation. 

3. Chemically treated wood. 

a. Coal-tar creosote. 

b. Chromated zine chloride (pressure 
treatment). 

4. If tubes connecting to ground are 
destroyed, termites in wood will die from 
lack of moisture. 

5. Keep debris cleaned out beneath 
building. 

6. Seal cracks or openings in con- 
crete. 

Ground treatment: 
Sodium arsenite. 
Creosote. 

Sodium arsenate. 
Orthodichlorobenzene. 
Anthracene oil. 
Monochloronaphthalene. 
Beta napthol. 


. Newer ones are: trichlorbenzene, 
pentachlorphenol, sodium pentachloro- 
phenate, diphenylamine, and lead arse- 
nate. Magnesium fluosilicate, copper 
sulfate, and zine chloride have also been 
used. 

8. Metal termite shields can be used 
in new construction. 

9. Holes may be drilled into infested 
timbers and poison dust (sodium fluosili- 
cate or paris green) forced in. Liquids 
are sometimes used in same manner. 

There are other types of wood-destroy- 
ing insects and fungi such as the car- 
penter ant, powder-post and_ related 
beetles, and dry-rot fungi. 


XI. INSECTICIDES 


Sanitation is the most important factor 
in insect control. Insecticides are, how- 
ever, a valuable supplement to sanita- 
tion. They may be classified as sprays, 
dusts, and fumigants, or as stomach, 
contact, and respiratory poisons. More- 
over, some act as attrahents, others as 
repellants. 

A. Stomach poisons, primarily used 
against insects with chewing mouth 
parts. 

1. Sodium fluoride. Also has a con- 
tact effect. 

2. Sodium fluosilicate. 

3. White arsenic (arsenic trioxide or 
arsenious oxide). 

4. Sodium arsenite. 

5. Paris green. 

6. Calcium arsenate. 

7. Thallium sulfate. 

8. Yellow phosphorus (pastes, sirups). 

9. Borax. 

10. Hellebore. 


Almost all the poisons listed above are 
dangerous to humans and pets and must 
be used and stored carefully. The dif- 
ferent poisons should be investigated for 
their specific application against the par- 
ticular insect and situation to be con- 
trolled. 


B. Contact insecticides, applied as 


dusts, sprays, or aerosols, 
1. Pyrethrum, 


2. Rotenone (derris root). 

3. Thiocyanates (lethane). 

4. Kerosene (basis of most sprays). 

5. Methylated naphthalenes. 

6. Nicotine. 

7. DDT. Amazingly effective against 
some insects and not against others. It 
is sprayed on objects with which the in- 
sect will come into contact, rather than 
on the insects. It has some toxicity to 
man and may be absorbed through the 
skin in solutions. It is insoluble in water, 
but can be used effectively in water sus- 
pension. It is advised that this mate- 
rial be seriously investigated before it 
is used in a food plant. Some states 
have regulations governing use in food 
plants. 

C. Fumigants. The more commonly 
used fumigants are toxic to all forms 
of life, e.g., insects, rodents, and man. 
The more toxic ones should therefore 
be used by an experienced operator. They 
are required to be licensed in many 
states. The area or room to be fumi- 
gated must be carefully sealed. Some 
of the commoner fumigants are: 

1. Hydrocyanie acid gas (HCN). 
Pot method. 

Liquid cyanide. 
Discoids. 

Dust (Calcium cyanide). 
Methyl bromide. 
Chloropicrin. 

Ethylene oxide. 

. Sulphur dioxide. 

6. Ethylene dichloride. A gas less 
toxic to man. It is inflammable and 
therefore usually mixed 3 parts to 1 part 
of carbon tetrachloride. 

7. Carbon bisulphide (highly inflam- 
mable). 

8. Naphthalene (moth balls). 

9. Paradichlorobenzene (similar to 
moth balls). 

These fumigants should be thoroughly 
investigated for their application to in- 
sects and situations the control of which 
is desired. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 AB 7-knife Peach Slicer, like new; 2 Model 
“A” Indiana Juice Extractors; 2 Robins Pea and Lima Bean 
Podders as Fig. 309 Cat. 600; 2 175 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 
3 100 gal. full jacketed all steel constructed Kettles; 1 BC 
Chopper with pump and motor; 1 complete Juice Line; 2 FMC 
Model 62-F Juice Pasteurizers, 1 never used; 2 Marsh Model 9 
Stencil Cutters like new; 1 Peerless Model 4 Exhaust Box like 
new; 2 High Pressure Pumps; CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers. 
List your surplus machinery with us. Wire or call 822, Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


CHOICE FOOD PROCESSING Equipment of modern type. 
New and renewed. 4 Retorts or Autoclaves with 2 roll in trucks, 
on roller conveyor, 5’ dia. x 11’ long, bolted swing doors on each 
end; 1 Griscomb-Russell 7 pass Stainless Steel Heat Exchanger 
or Condenser; 1 completely automatic Sterilizer and Can Cooler, 
110 cans per minute; 15 copper jacketed Kettles up to 300 gal.; 
4 Vacuum Pans or Kettles jacketed or coiled, copper and alum- 
inum; 1 American Utensil (Chisholm-Ryder) Stainless Steel 
Model B Juice Extractor; 1 Standard Knapp Can Booster & 
Caser, Model F, for cans 303 x 408 or 211 x 416; 1 Standard 
Knapp Model E Caser for 303 x 408; 1 Standard Aut. Gluer 
& Sealer for shipping cases; 4 Compression Units or Sealers 
9’ to 20’; Burt & Knapp Can Labelers; World & Ermold Spot 
Labelers; Can Fillers, FMC, M&S, Ayars, Hansen, Haller, 
others; 8 Powder Fillers & Packers, Stokes & Smith, Triangle, 
Day, National Packaging & others; 9 Rotex Sifters, 20” x 40” 
to 40” x 84”; 4 Dicers, Sterling & Anderson; 2 Premier & 
Chemi-Colloid Mills for salad dressing and similar products; 
2 Buffalo Double Door Vac Shelf Dryers, 60” x 160”; 4 Albright 
Nell Flaking Rolls, 28” x 48”, 3’ x 6’, & 4’ x 9’. Prompt ship- 
ment on new equipment. FMC Stainless Steel Vacuum Fillers 
good for French Dressing, similar products. FMC Ribbon Type 
Mixers up to 129 cu. ft. New Straight Line & Rotary Syphon 
Fillers for light liquids. New Portable Cap Tighteners. New 
Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles & Storage or Mixing Tanks. 
New Hammer Mills or Granulators. New Conveyor, Belt, Rol- 
ler or Skate Types. First Machinery Corp, 157 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
Mushroom Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 
1392. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Sereens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Seales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 


Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve- 
nings. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—We have just purchased the fol- 
lowing equipment located at the Wildroot Company plant in 
Buffalo. The Wildroot people have just moved into a new build- 
ing and we have just purchased all this equipment which is in 
their old building. All tanks, kettles, etc., are in first-class 
condition and can be inspected and shipped immediately. 50,000 
gallon (approximately) “Pfaudler” glass lined sectional type 
tanks. The lining in almost every case is perfect and the tanks 
can be shipped whole or split up. Also about 15 stainless cop- 
per and Monel Steam Jacketed Kettles, some with double action 
type agitators; 3 copper Stills; J. H. Day Mixer; Shriver and 
“Good Taste” Filters; Miscellaneous steel tanks and other equip- 
ment. All this is priced to sell immediatley because we must 
remove the equipment from the premises as the old building 
has been sold. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Telephone: AM 2100. 


FOR SALE—One 5 pocket Ayars Tomato Filler in fair con- 
dition; several Steam Engines, 5 H.P., 15 H.P. Woodstock 
Canning Co., Woodstock, Va. 


FOR SALE—Pre-heater; 8 Coons old style Apple Quarterers; 
Pea Re-cleaner; Bottle Conveyor; Kraut Knife; Label Cutter; 
1 inch Stencil Cutter; Casers; Mule Gear; Bean Cutter Knives; 
Retort Top; Chain Lift; Machine to manufacture Wood Barrels; 
all kinds of parts. Burt Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—#2 Anderson Dicer, in fair condition. 
$85.00. J. W. Furman Cannery, Northumberland, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Going out of business. 
tomatoes, tomato puree and pumpkin. Also cans and cartons, 


supplies, trademark, labels. Or will lease cannery complete. 
Adv. 46106, The Canning Trade. 


Price 


Equipment for canning 


FOR SALE—2 Stainless Steel Tanks 14’6” long x 4’ wide x 
28” high of 3/16” material; can be inspected and shipped im- 
mediately. Price $750.00 f.0.b. Buffalo, New York. Adv. 46107, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Five Sprague-Sells 3 crate deep Retorts; Eleven 
Universal Corn Cutters for cream-style and whole kernel corn, 
belt driven, less pedestal; Twelve Double Sprague-Sells Corn 
Huskers, belt driven; Two 10 ft. Picking Tables; Shaker Wash- 
er; Can Washers, etc. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—One 15 H.P. Vertical Steam Engine and one 
No. 10 Wonder Cooker. Violet Packing Co., Railroad Ave., 
Williamstown, N. J. 


FOR SALE—42” Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press in good condi- 
tion for cider or apple juice processing. Blue Ridge Fruit 
Growers, Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—One Townsend No. 3 Bean Cutter; One CRCO 
Double Grader, separates 1, 2 and 3 sieve from larger. Bixby 
Canning Co., Box 67, Bixby, Okla. 


FOR SALE—Good 50 gal. Steam Jacketed Copper Kettle, 
$80.00. Mrs. Hugh Kephart, R. 3, Dowagiac, Mich. 


FOR SALE—28 Process Crates; Steam Hoist; 2 Steam Water 
Pumps; 100 H. P. Boiler and Steam Engine; 3500 Cartons; Lot 
of 1%’ Pipe; Wooden Water Tank; Wooden Cooling Vat 18’ 
x 414’; 40 feet 2” Shaft with 11 Pulleys and Hangers; 2 Large 
Electric Motors, 2 H. P. and 3% H. P. respectively; 1 Large 
Platform Seale for weighing truckloads up to ten tons; 4 
Drawer Metal Filing Case; 5 Four-Drawer Wooden Filing 
Cases; 1 Large Safe; 1 Small Safe; Bookkeeping Machine. 
These items can be seen at factory three miles from Bel Air, 
Maryland. Adv. 46111, The Canning Trade. 


FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT—30 Aluminum and 6 Stainless 
Steei 80 gallon Jacketed Kettles 40 lb. pressure, all like new; 
New 150 and 200 gallon Stainless Steel Kettles; Retort 40” x 
72’; M & S 6 pocket and Kiefer Visco Fillers; Horizontal Re- 
torts 3’6” x 8/6’, ete. Machinery & Equipment Corp. (of 
N. Y.), 533 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. . 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labeler, adjustable Burt preferred that will 
label fibre, tin top and bottom cans 2% x 6 inches. State con- 
dition, age and price. Adv. 46109, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Chisholm Scott Pea Viner, with feeder. Give 
full particulars as to what you have to offer. Adv. 46110, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Urschel Dicer in good condition. Please wire 
giving model, attachments, price. Rogers Bros. Seed Co., 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. Randolph 3526. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DO YOU USE Papaya or Guava Puree in No. 10 cans? 
Write: Carribbean Foods Corp., Cardenas, Cuba. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent. Must be experienced in 
canned food production, including supervision of plant em- 
ployees. Prefer man with experience in canning stringless 
beans, peas, spinach, corn, tomatoes, tomato products, beets, 
carrots, and other vegetab’2s. Technical education preferred. 
Good salary. Wire immediately stating references, age, experi- 
ence and when you can go to work. Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Foot 
of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


‘Screw TYPE 


JUICE 


EXTRACTOR 


White for comrrere , 
INFORMATION TODAY! 
Berlin Chapman Co. 
j Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


BACK IN THE ASYLUM 


Another of those lunatics was fishing. He had a large hand- 
some rod and reel, but the hook was dangling in a small and 
quite empty fishbowl. A visitor walked up to him good- 
humoredly and asked, “How many have you caught?” 

“You,” said the lunatic, “are the fourth.” 


An old man was in the hospital and one of the nurses put a 
thermometer in his mouth to take his temperature. Presently 
when the doctor made his rounds, he said, “Well, old fellow, 
have you had any nourishment?” 

“A lady gave me a piece of glass to suck on, but I’m still 
powerful hungry.” 

“What do ‘tact’? mean?” asked one negro bellhop of another. 

“Let me enlighten yore intelleck, brothah,” said the other, a 
wiser man. “Once ah wuz workin’ up at the Waldawf hotel. 
One day ah was cleanin’ up and happened to open a bathroom 
door and dere was a lady sitting in de tub. Ah shuts de door 
quick and says, ‘Beg yore pahdon, suh.’ Well dat ‘beg yore 
pahdon’ was jes politeness, but de ‘suh’—dat was tact.” 


Gardener: “This is a tobacco plant in full flower.” 


Dear Old Lady: “How very interesting. And how long will it 
be before the cigars are ripe?” 


RIDDLE 


As I was going to St. Ives, 

I met a man with seven wives, 
Each wife had seven sacks, 

Each sack had seven eats, 

Each cat had seven kits, 

Kits, cats, sacks and wives— 
How many were going to St. Ives? 

They laid him out on the police floor and the cop who brought 
him in stood by while the doctor examined him. Finally the 
doe arose and said: “That man’s been drugged.” 

The cop turned pale and shivered. “That right, sir. It’s my 
fault. I drug him four blocks.” 


NOSEY 


_ “T haven’t a room left,” said the clerk, “but I can give you 
a cot in the ballroom. However, there’s a lady in the opposite 
corner, but if you go in quietly and don’t turn on the light, 
she’ll be none the wiser.” 


“That’s fine with me,” said the wearied traveler, and into the 
ballroom he went. 


About ten minutes later he came dashing out to the desk. 
“Say,” he gulped, “That woman in there, she’s—she’s dead.” 
“We know it,” replied the clerk, “but how did YOU find out?” 


CALCULATING YOUTH 

“What did the small boy say when you told him he might be 
President some day?” 

“Not much,” answered Senator Sorghum. “He said of course 
he’d take his chances, but personally he wasn’t looking for 
trouble.” 

As the pretty girl entered the crowded car, he rose to his feet. 

“No, you mustn’t give me your seat—I insist,” said the young 
woman. 

“You insist all you like, Miss,” was the reply, “but I’m getting 
off here.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. _ ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
PF. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
B-rlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Be tlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
2hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II1. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder- Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chishclm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Cc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. , 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corpcration, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm*Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Focd Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor. Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mtg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, II] 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, II. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conr 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con: 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ROBINS FORGED STEEL 

QO 

NUTS 


EYE 
BOLTS 


FOR PROCESS RETORTS 


To increase efficiency replace the old type cast iron wing nuts and ordinary steel eye bolts with 
the Robins Forged Steel Wing Nuts and Eye Bolts. The forged steel wing nuts will outlast 
the old type cast iron wing nuts and eliminate breakage, assuring a greater safety factor. 


Manufactured By 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery for Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating z 


PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


AYARS Latest 10 Station + 
New Perfection | 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Ilas TWO separate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 
time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
funnels. This materially increases speed, FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Ete. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 
We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 
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IT WILL CARRY 
YOUR LABEL! 


... and if your label is known 
to stand for quality in the can, 
you will sell more cases at 


higher prices. A quality pack 


comes only from quality seeds, 
because every seed is a tiny 
plant and does not change its 
character as it grows up. Begin 
with the best! 


FOR GROWER 
SATISFACTION 


TOUT? TILLVG 
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ASGROW SEEDS 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Connecticut 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES: ATLANTA, 2 ~ CAMBRIDGE, N.Y. © INDIANAPOLIS, 4. © “LOS ANGELES, 21 
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